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Railways Improve 
Service to Meet 
New Competition 


Mr. McManamy, of I. C. C., 


Says He Does Not Believe 


Planes Will Take Much 


Business From Railways 


Some Roads Planning 
Speedier Schedules 





Pick-up Service and Delivery to 
Store Door Adopted to 
Check Inroads Being Made 
By Motor Transport Lines 





The rapid development of motor truck, | 


bus, pipe-line, and aircraft operations as 
an important competitive factor in the 


transportation of freight and passengers | 
throughout the country has caused the | 
to take numerous and 


varied steps in an attempt to hold traffic | 


steam railroads 


to their rails, in the opinion of Commis- 
sioner Frank McManamy of the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission. 

Commissioner McManamy stated orally 
May 9 that, in his personal opinion, air- 
plane competition would not seriously de- 
plete rail passenger business at this time. 
‘Che limited carrying capacity of the 
planes, he said, makes it impossible for 
them to take a very large amount of the 
Passenger travel from the rails, unless 
hundreds of planes are put into service 
between terminal points. He believes this 
unlikely in view of the limited facilities 
for the handling of large numbers 0 
lanes. 

Electrification of Projects 

Electrification of the Pennsylvania's line 
between New York and Washington is a 
part of the $175.000,000 improvement pro- 
gram of that carrier; which is to cover a 
period of two years he said. To defray 
some of the expense involved in this pro- 
gram, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion recently authorized the Pennsylvania | 


to issue $100,000,000 of bonds. Correspond- 
ence between the Commission and the 
railroad relative to this issue produced the 
information that $100,000,000 of the $175,- 
600,000 will be expended during the cur- 
rent year. 

The Commissioner stated it is his per- 
songl opinion that the contemplated ac- 
tion of certain railroads in inaugurating 
a “;;tore-door pickup and delivery serv- 
ice” for less-than-carload freight, would 
go a long way toward solving the situa- 
tion resulting from the operation of mo- 
tor trucks in competition with the rail- 
roads, 


Question of Service 
“The competition between the railroads 


and the trucks,” said Commissioner Mc- | 


Manamy, “is one of service rather than 
of rates.” He believes shippers will be 
willimg te pay more for a door-to-door 
service than for a three-carrier operation 
as now necessary in moving freight by 
rail. 

The Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
viewed the Pennsylvania Railroad project 
for a fast electric train operation between 
‘New York and Washington, 
on a 3's-hour schedule, as one of the 
means which the roads are employing in 
an endeavor to regain some of the pas- 
senger traffic lost during recent years to 
the bus and the airplane. | 

Situation in Chicago | 

Three railroads serving Chicago, the 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago 
Great Western, and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, have put into 
effect store-door pickup and delivery serv- 
ice in connection with their operations 
in that city in the transportation of less- | 
than-carload freight, Commission records 
show. The Illinois Central, while denied 
authority by the Commission to make the 
service effective on 10 days’ notice, pro-| 
Doses to put it into effect on the regular | 
30 days’ statutory notice, according to} 
Commission records. | 

According to Commissioner McManamy, 
the southwestern railroads are planning 
to put this type of service into effect! 
throughout the territory served by their | 
lines. This service, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner, is an innovation, and it is} 
his personal opinion that in large meas- 
ure it will offset the operations of trucks, | 
which in late years have been making se- 
rious inroads in rail revenues. | 

This situation is particularly apparent | 
in the Southwest, said Mr. McManamy, | 
where the Commission recently permitted 





to operate | 


| Mine Development 


| Ordered by China 


Emphasis Put on Production 
Of Gold in New National 


Program 


HE Chinese government has issued 

- an order calling for the development 
of mineral resources in the various 
provinces, with emphasis on gold pro- 
duction in view of its high value, ac- 
cording to advices received by the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public 
in a statement May 9. The statement 
follows in full text: 

As a preliminary step in aiding the 
domestic mining industry, the Chinese 
Ministry of Industry has instructed the 
various provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments to formulate plans for the de- 
velopment of the mineral resources of 
their respective territories, according to 
advices received in the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attache 
Julean Arnold at Shanghai. The local 
military units are requested to give ade- 
quate protection and the railway au- 
thorities to furnish transportation fa- 
cilities. 

As mineral products form over 47 per 
cent of the freight carried on Chinese 
railways, the order emphasizes the rela- 
tion between railways and mining. 
With such a high percentage recorded 
during the chaotic conditions recently 
existing, future possibilities would ap- 
pear to be large. Promising mineral 
deposits are believed to exist almost 
everywhere, with the possible exception 
of the southeastern provinces. The or- 
der dwells on the present high value of 
gold as making efforts to produce it 
particularly worth while. 


Values in Furniture 
Declared Exceptional 
At Existing Prices 


Well-designed Articles Made 
Available to Masses by 
Quantity Production, Says 
Dr. Julius Klein 

“Mass production” of furniture and co- 


operation between governmental agencies 


and the industry has made accessible to 
the masses articles of furniture of good 


taste which they could not otherwise af-' 


ford, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, declared in an address 
| May 10. : 

Further, he said, manufacturing costs 
| have apparently hit rock bottom and, with 
wise choosing, greater values can be ob- 
|tained at the present time than at any 
time during the last 16 years. The use 
|of mass production methods has enabled 
| the industry to meet the constantly grow- 
ing discriminatory tastes of the public, 
| he said. 


Tribute to Mothers 

Dr. Klein, in his address, discussed 
| pamphlet, “Furniture, é 
| Use,” just published by the National Com- 
| mittee on Wood Utilization. The address, 
| which was broadcast over the Columbia 
| Broadcasting System network, follows in 
full text: 

Today is “Mother's Day,” and I think 


a 


} 


i that few days in the calendar are honored 


| with such tributes of reverence and deep 
affection. “Mother” is supreme in the 
hearts of every one of us, and we take 
delight in paying the warmest homage 
to her, wherever she may be. We cherish 
her as the great home-maker—the keeper 
of the household. She it is whose wish 
prevails in home-arrangements and home- 
furnishings, and in that field (as in most 
others) she and her sisters and daughters 
buy not less than 85 per cent of the mer- 
chandise that is sold at retail in the 
United States today. So she is an over- 
whelmingly important factor among count- 
less other things, in the American furni- 
ture business. 
Discussion on Styles 


Our furniture manufacturers, by the 
way, are holding within the next fort- 
night their big semiannual meeting. 


Among other vital topics, they are going 


to talk about styles—how style can be im- 
the public can be edu-| 


proved, and how X 
cated to prefer. charming, well-designed 
furniture to the over-ornate, gaudy pieces, 
loaded down with “gingerbread.” 
sure you will all join me in a resounding 
“Amen!” to that proposal. 

Do you realize that (for millions of us 
Americans) most of our waking hours— 
and all of Gtr sleeping ones—are spent in 
the presence of some kind of furniture? 


e reduced freight rates on cotton to the | 7, stands to reason, therefore, that we 


* 


yeturned to her place in the first line whe; under whose auspices 


? 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Reorganization Plan 
Of Fleet Is Revised 


7 
Present System of Mechanics of | 
Command Is Retained 


Abandoning the contemplated policy of | 
employing one of the 18 eight-inch gun | 
light cruisers as fleet flagship, Admiral | 
William V. Pratt, the Chief of Naval Op- | 
erations, has ordered a return to the pres- |} 
ent system of fleet organization as far as 
mechanics of command of the naval de- 
fense is concerned, the Department of, 
N vy anounced May 10. 

Assignment of the new cruiser “Chicago” | 
as flagship has been cancelled and the bat- | 
tleship “Pennsylvania” has been selected | 
as headquarters of the fleet command; 
while a six-inch gun cruiser has been | 
designated relief flagship to prevent weak- | 
ening the fleet by withdrawing a battle-| 
ship from the first line, it was explained | 
orally at the Department. 

The partial revision of the fleet organi- | 
zation plan announced several months ago 
has ben brought about in the interest of! 
economy and of maintaining fleet strength | 
at the maximum, it was said. Gradual trans- | 
fer of all 7,050-ton six-inch gun cruisers 
from the scouting force to the battle force, 
with the 10,000-ton eight gun cruisers join- 
ing the scouting force upon their comple- 
tion, also has been agreed upon, the an- 
nouncement said. 

By using the “Pennsylvania” as flagship, 
the strength of the limited group of 10,000- | 
ton eight-inch gun cruisers will not be de- 
creased, it was pointed out, and by provid- 
ing a relief flagship the battleship can be 


Such action is required, 


simply can not rescape its constant in- 
fluence on our lives, our habits, actions, 


states of mind, and our good taste as well. 


The old Norse legends relate that, far 
back in the dim past, the bold Viking 
chieftains were buried on the rock-bound 
coast of Norway with a wealth of pomp 
and ceremony, while their spirits ascended 
to Valhalla after a wild earthly career 


J 
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AMERICAN REPUBLICS SEEK MEANS 


Its Selection and! 


I am} 


' [Continued on Page 7, 


Research Council | Rigid Tests Raise 


To Study Effects 
Of Prohibition 


Commissioner Woodcock 
Appoints Advisory Group 
Of 10 to Survey Sociolog- 
ical Results of Law 


Board Is Composed 
Of Noted Educators 


Program of Subjects for In- 
vestigation and for Study In 
Graduate Schools of Coun- 
try to Be Prepared 


Creation of a Bureau of Prohibition 


Advisory Research Council whose mem- | 


bers will formulate plans for research 
into operation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment along lines of sociology and political 
economy was announced May 10 by the 
Bureau of Prohibition. Ten persons 
known for their scholarly qualifications 
have accepted membership in the council 
and will meet in Washington late this 
month to study the problems. 

In founding the council, the Bureau an- 
nouncement said, Amos W. W. Woodcock, 
the Director of Prohibition, believes it may 


accomplish much in determining facts on | 


the “vexed question” of what is happening 
in the United States as a result of prohibi- 
tion. 


dents to study the probelm in working 
for master’s or doctor’s degrees. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 


Personnel Named 


National Prohibition Director Amos W. 
W. Wodcock, today announced the forma- 
tion of a Bureau of Prohibition Advisory 
Research Council. This council is com- 
posed of: 

Richard Clark Cabot, A. B., M. D., pro- 
fessor of social ethics, chairman, social 
ethics department, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., L. L. B., 
professor of social legislation, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

William Seal Carpenter, A. M., Ph. D., 
professor of politics, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Roderick Duncan McKinsey, Ph. D., 
chairman, department of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Charles W. Pipkin, Ph. D. (Oxon), pro- 


fessor of comparative government, dean of | 


the graduate school, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 

Charles Emerson Gehlke, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of sociology, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Walter R. Miles, Ph. D., professor of ex- 
perimental psychology, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 

Emory Richard Johnson, M. L., Ph. D., 
Se. D., professor of transportation and 
commerce, dean of the Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel C. May, M. D., L. L. B., professor 
of political science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 

Miss Susan Myra Kingsbury, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of social economics, dean of the 
graduate school, Bryn Mawr University, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


To Meet in Capital 


The council will meet in the latter part 
of May to formulate plans for research 
into the operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in the field of sociology and 
political economy. It will prepare a pro- 
gram of subjects for investigation and will 
supervise the working out of its program 
in the graduate schools in various uni- 
versities in the country. 

Modern methods in graduate study look 


to useful as well as scholarly research. It | 


has been ascertained that directors of re- 
search in the leading colleges of the coun- 
try will welcome an opportunity to study 
carefully the subjects proposed by the 
Advisory Council to 
regarding the operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment in the field of political 
lecience. 

Subjects for Graduate Students 


The subjects will be offered to graduate 
students only; to men and women work- 
ing for master’s or doctor’s degrees. None 
of these subjects will be offered to under- 
graduate students or classes. The object 
of the work is to stimulate research in 


sociology and economics along the lines | 


mentioned. 

With the adoption of a standard plan 
of subjects of research to be followed in 
universities it is thought that some grad- 
uate students in various parts of the coun- 
try are likely to choose the same subject 
for investigation. A number of these on 


one subject carried out in various locali- | 


ties and ultimately submitted to the Bu- 


reau for coordination and compilation | 


will give a wider horizon and a larger 
background than can be secured in any 
other way. A subject of field investiga- 


Column 2.) 


TO ENFORCE ARBITRATION AWARDS 





Lack of Authority to Settle Commercial Disputes to Be 
Discussed at Pan American Conference 





LTHOUGH legislation in a number 


A 


of American republics recognizes 
arbitration as a procedure to settle 
commercial disputes, such legislation 


does not provide means for making the 
awards of an arbitral decision compul- 
sory, and this phase of the question will 
receive consideration by the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference called 
to meet in Washington Oct. 5, the Pan 
American Union announced May 10. 
The statement of the Union follows in 
ullgtext: 
hans for encouraging the develop- 
ment of commercial arbitration as a 
basic factor in the commercial policy 
of the American republics, will be 
studied at the Fourth Pan American 
Commercial Conference, which will as- 
semble in Washington during the week 
of Oct. 5 to 12, the Pan American Union 
the conference 


will be held, announced 


| 
| 


‘ 

“Special attention to studying means 
of bringing about more complete ac- 
ceptance of national legislation pro- 
viding for the enforcement of arbitra- 
tion awards, as well as means of effect- 
ing additional arbitration and concilia- 
tion agreements, both bi-lateral and 
multi-lateral, between commercial or- 
ganizations of the American republics, 
will be among the angles from which the 
question will be considered,” the an- 
nouncement of the Union noted, con- 
tinuing that “studies made by the In- 
ter-American High Commission on legis- 
lation in the American nations govern- 
ing commercial arbitration reveals a 
lack of authority on the part of the 
arbitrators to bring about a settlement 
of disputes, and in respect to this, ac- 
tion taken throughout the world in re- 
cent years has been with the object of 


| (Continued ‘pn Page §, Column 2.) _ 


It is his hope that representative | 
universities will encourage graduate stu-| 


ascertain the truth | 





Standards of Tea 


Federal Inspection Now So 
Thorough That Only High 


Grades Are Received 


— inspectors in the month of 
March examined enough imported 
tea to make a cup every other day dur- 
ing that month for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, and 
rejected only 1,217 pounds because of 
failure to meet the standards for purity 
and quality set by the Federal Tea Act, 
according to C. F. Hutchinson, chief tea 


} examiner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Total imports for that month amount- 
ed to more than 7,000,000 pounds. Fed- 
eral officials rejected no tea whatever 
for impurities, and the 1,217 pounds 
was rejected because of low quality. 
Ceylon tea held first honors in pound- 
age of importation, but was closely flo- 
lowed by India tea. More than 2,000,- 
000 pounds of each were imported. 

“The extremely smali quantity of tea 
rejected in March,” said Mr. Hutchin- 
son, “reflects the wholehearted coopera- 
tion with the Government on the part of 
foreign exporters and domestic import- 
ers. 

“When the original Federal Tea Act 
was passed in 1883, the United States 
was rapidly becoming the dumping 
ground for the world’s worst tea, but 
the enforcement of that Act and its 
successor, the present statute, enacted 
in 1897, has changed all that, and ex- 

| porters who are familiar with the re- 
quirements of the United States take 
care to send over only teas that meet 
the Government's rigid requirements 
| for purity and quality. 

“We are obliged to reject only small 
quantities of tea these days. The Gov- 
; ernment examined more than 84,000,000 
pounds in the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, 1930. Only about 207,000 
of tea was rejected because of inferior 
quality and only 360 pounds because 
the tea failed to meet the standards for 
purity.”—Issued by the Department of 
| Agriculture. 


| 
Extension of Control 


Over Narcoties to Be 
| Considered at Geneva 








Limitation on Manufacture 
Of Opium Derivatives Is 
Most Fffective Plan, Says 


| 


Secretary Stimson 


Ways and means to limit the quantity 


of narcotic drugs manufactured to that 
necessary for medical and scientific needs 
{is the objective of the Conference on Lim- 


itation of the Manufacture of Narcotic 
Geneva 
May 27 under the auspices of the League 
of Nations, the Department of State an- 


Drugs, which will assemble at 


nounced May 9. 


distribution and rendering 
more effective, the Department said. 


In commenting orally on the forthcom- 
|. 


ing conference 
Henry L. 


the Secretary of State 
Stimson, stated orally on May 


9 that the progress of the work limiting 


narcotics has 
persuading some 
nations of the 


shown the importance 
of the principal 
world who 


of 


limitation as to the amount 
similar to that which the United 
has adopted for many years. 


Strict Limitation 


The United States has very strict lim- 
adding that it is his 
belief that only three concerns are per- | 
the 
is limited 


itation, he asserted, 


mitted to manufacture 
amount they can 
very strictly. 


opium and 


manufacture 


The chief feature of the opium trade, 
Secretary Stimson pointed out, is the ease 
Opium is 
| very small, and quantities may be carried 
and so easily concealed that if other coun- 
the 
derivatives of opium they inevitably come 
in and upset existing restrictions in the 
manufacture 


by which it can be smuggled in. 


|tries were allowed to manufacture 


United States, where such 
is limited. 

Secretary Stimson expressed the belief 
| that American representatives who have 
attended various conferences on the sub- 
ject have reached the conclusion that the 
restrictions described constitute the most 
effective way to handle the trade. The 


suggestion has been made, he said, that 


the United States should restrict the man- | 


ufacture of raw opium, thus getting at 
the raw product instead of the derivatives. 

The impression of those who have 
studied the general trend of the trade, 
however, is that that would be much more 
difficult to accomplish than to restrict the 
manufacture of derivatives, which re- 
quires a much greater plant and scientific 


—| preparation than the other, he said. Any- | 


one can raise poppies and almost anyone 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


‘Federal Government 


Appeals Few Cases. 


Low Average Maintained 


The courts “axre not being burdened by 
frivolous appeals” taken by the Federal 
Government, this being evidenced by the 
fact 
cided against the United States is ap- 
| pealed, the Solicitor General of the United 


9 in an address before the American Law 
Institute in Washington, D. C. 

| Mr. Thacher said that from July 1, 1930, 
}to April 30, 1931, he had authorized ap- 


|} peal or petition for certiorari in only 192 
out of 979 judgments 
Mr. Thacher declared that during the 


|present term of this court the Govern- 


ment “was interested in over 60 per cent 
of all the cases considered on their merits.” 
In all, 258 cases were argued or submitted 
}on briefs, and of these, 158 were Govern- 
ment cases, for the proper presentation of 
which the Solicitor General was re- 
ponsible, 





In addition to considering limitation of 
manufactures, the conference will discuss 
widening the scope of existing control of 
that control 


other 
manufacture 
the derivatives of opium to adopt some 
which they 
permit their own manufacturers to handle 
States 


Solicitor General Thacher Cites | 


that only one out of five cases de-| 


| States, Thomas D. Thacher, declared May | 


Department Store 


Sales Make Best ..,, 


Economies Planned 


_ Increase in Year 


(Upward Movement in April 


| 


Increase in the Amount of 
Buying at Retail 

Gain Attained Despite 
Early Easter Trade 


| 


Consumers Are Thought to Be 
| Making Purchases Now in 
| Belief That Prices Are at Ab- 

normally Low Level 





April sales in department stores in- 
creased 9 per cent over March in the larg- 
est gain registered in merchandising in 


Believed to Signalize an’ 


more than a year, according to prelimi- | 


nary reports received and made _ public 
May 10 by the Federal Reserve Board. 
The Board's statement showed also that, 
while April sales were less by 2 per cent 
in the corresponding month a year ago, 
the loss as compared with the same month 
of last year was less than any of the pre- 
ceding months of 1931. The Board's state- 
ment follows in full text: 
Effect of Early Easter 

“The preliminary figures on the volume 
of department store sales show an in- 
crease from March to April of about 9 
per cent, notwithstanding the fact that 
on account of the early date of 
this year most of the Easter buying came 
in March. The Board's index, which 
makes allowance for seasonal changes— 
including changes in the date of Easter— 


was 105 in April, compared with 97 in 
March and 98 in February. 
“In comparison with a year ago the 


aggregate value of sales in April of this 
year, according to the preliminary figures, 
was 9 per cent smaller. After allowance 
for the effect on sales of the shifting date 
of Easter, the decline from a year ago 
approximated per cent in April, com- 
pared with 10 per cent in March.” 
Period Usually Dull 


Additional information was made avail- 
able at the Departments of the Treas- 
ury and Commerce as follows: 

The Board’s statement respecting April 
department store sales takes on signifi- 
cance when it is considered that the 
| month’s business represented an ordinarily 
;dull period inasmuch as it is usual to 
}find a post-Easter lull in buying in de- 
{partment stores. There was a sign in 
}the upward movement, therefore, that 
buying at retail was on the increase. 

Reasons for the change in the trend 
are not yet readily apparent. It appears 
|that the reduction in commodity prices 
has had an effect because the reduction 
is being reflected more and more in re- 
tail prices and consumers are being in- 
|duced to make purchases heretofore de- 
{layed because of the prevalent feeling 
| that prices were out of line. Further de- 
| velopments in this direction may become 
|evident within the next 60 days by the 
}end of which period it probably will be 
possible to say whether the April and 
early May buying constitute more than a 
| sporadic replacement. 

Stocks Replenished 


any event the increased sales in 
April constitute a movement of goods from 
shelves and a refilling of those stocks 
becomes necessary. Retailers have been 
operating generally on whatsis described 
in trade language as a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and when there is a pick-up in 
sales a replenishment of stocks must be 
accomplished immediately. 

It is important to note also that the 
increase in department store sales comes 
at a time when some of the manufac- 
turing establishments, such as shoes, are 
| finding a larger-than-seasonal call. In 
the shoe industry particularly, pay rolls 
;are increasing and have increased over 
| the last month or six weeks, so that fresh 
| buying power is being created among those 
| workers, though they constitute a com- 

paratively small group among the whole 
buying public. 


Tax to Advertise City 
Is Held to Be Invalid 


9 





‘TALLAHASSEE, F1a., May 9. 


| The City of Jacksonville may not im- 
| pose a tax for the purpose of advertising 
; the city, under a recent decision of the 
Florida Supreme Court. 

| “The idea that our cities, considered 
as governmental agencies, are vast com- 
mercial institutions specializing in pleas- 
ure grounds, athletic fields, radio broad- 
casting stations, music halls and stadiums 
{is a novel one, especially in view of the 
| powers of government as defined and out- 
jlined in our Constitution,” the opinion 


| says. 


Easter | 


In Military Costs 


ent and Officials of War 
Department Discuss Methods 
To Effect Savings 


RESIDENT HOOVER and his advis- 

ers in the Department of War plan 
to effect savings in the administration 
of the military establishment without 
impairing iis efficiency, it was stated at 
the White House on May 9. 

The announcement followed a confer- 
ence earlier in the day at President 
Hoover's fishing lodge at the headwa- 
ters of the Rapidan River, Virginia, be- 
tween the President and the executive 
heads of the Department of War to dis- 
cuss problems of the Department, in- 
cluding economies. 

Although the White House statement 
said that the savings agreed upon would 
be made in various directions, it did not 
reveal in what manner they are to be 
brought about. 

The conference was the first of a se- 
ries of similar conferences to be held 
during the Summer between the Presi- 
dent and the heads of the various. Gov- 


[Continued on Page 
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School Financing 
On Scientific Basis 


Is Object of Survey 


Commissioner Cooper Out- 
lines Aim of Nation-wide 
Study to Be Made by Of- 


. +" . 
fice of Edueation 

The financing of 
United States will be placed on a more 
scientific and uniform basis following the 
survey on school finance soon to be under- 
taken by the Office of Education, Com- 
missioner William John Cooper told mem* 
bers of the American Council on Educa- 
tion at their concluding session in Wash- 
ington May 9. 

Prof. Charles H. Judd, member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, in delivering the principal address 
of the day on “Education and Politics,” 
urged educators, and especially the coun- 
cil, to participate more actively in poli- 
tics. His address was followed by 
of Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman of 
the National Committee on Education by 
Radio, who declared that educators should 
awaken to the needs of 
broadcasting stations and lend their sup- 
port in developing and protecting educa- 
tion by radio. 


education in the 


Progress of Surveys 

Dr. Cooper outlined the progress of the 
two major surveys, that of secondary edu- 
calion and that of teacher training, now 
being conducted by the Federal Office un- 
der Congressional authority, then de- 
scribed the organization of the Survey 
on School Finance which will commence 
in July. 

The organization of the survey on 
finance will consist of the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education as director to co- 
ordinate this with the other surveys and 
to procure cooperation from all agencies 
outside the National Government, he ex- 
plained. A part-time specialist will as- 
sume active charge of the survey and 
will be advised and assisted by a board 
of consultants. 

As finance covers a wide field, Dr. Cooper 
said the board of consultants will consist 
of representatives from a variety of agen- 
cies. Among those represented on it will 
be State superintendents of education, the 
United States Chamber of Comerce, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, pro- 
fessors of school finance, public finance, 
government, and school administration, 
city superintendents, State tax commis- 
sions, and other organizations, National 
and State which are interested in finance. 


Two Committees Selected 
Two advisory committees have been 
selected to cooperate in the survey, the 
Commissioner explained. These will con- 


| Sist of representatives of the professional 


educational interests and of the fiscal in- 
terests. The survey will require four years 
of investigation at a cost of not more than 
$350,000. 

Already 28 States have attempted to 
make surveys in reference to their finance 
auring the past 10 years and at present 31 
States are investigating this aspect of 
State government, Dr. Cooper pointed out. 
The results of these investigations, he 
said, will be used by the national group 
in its initial studies. 

Dr. Cooper called attention to the lack 
of uniformity in accounting and report- 
ing expenditures fpr education among the 
various States. He explained that the 
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| PRIVILEGE OF MAILS IS DENIED 


ProtLowine the recent issuance by 

the Post Office Department of fraud 
orders against 15 so-called birth and 
marriage endowment associations in 
Texas and Oklahoma, Horace J. Don- 
nelly, Solicitor of the Department, 
stated orally that the method of opera- 
tion used by these companies is some- 
thing new in attempts at using the 
mails to defraud. 

The report submitted by Mr. Donnelly 
to the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, in connection with the case, 
contains the following information: 

In all cases the associations and pro- 
moters were cited for conducting a 
scheme for obtaining money through 
the mails by means of false and fraudu- 
lent pretenses, representations and 
| promises, and for the distribution of 
| prizes by lot or chance through the 

mails, in violation of the Federal laws. 

The principle upon which the asso- 
ciations or “companies” work is prac- 
tically the same in all cases. Persons 
} are solicited to join the organizations 


for membership fees ranging from $15 [Continued 


15 MARRIAGE BENEFIT SCHEMES 


So-called ‘Associations’ Are Financially Unsound, Post 
Office Department Declares 


to $60, dependent upon the size of the 
anticipated “maturity” of the premium. 

Either birth or marriage may be the 
act bringing about maturity of the cer- 
tificates. When any “member” of the 
association marries or becomes-a_ par- 
ent, depending upon the purpose of the 
organization, he is told, he will receive 


premiums ranging from $250 to $4,000. 
In order to meet these payments all 


other “members” of the association are 
assessed approximately $1, depending 
on the number of persons affiliated. 
The schemes are replete with the ele- 
ment of chance. The members gamble 


upon the total amounts of payments 
they will make before receiving any 
benefits; the amount of money they 


will receive should they fulfill the re- 
quirements, and even upon the uncer- 
tainty of ever receiving any returns. 
The schemes are financially unsound. 
The fees and assessments paid by the 
contract holders constitute the sole in- 
come, From this sum the profits of 
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World Depression 
Said to Complicate 
Foreign Relations 





‘Secretary Stimson‘ Asserts 
Economic Difficulties 
Have Caused 45 Sudden 
Changes in Governments 


Efforts to Develop 
Good Will Described 


Americans in Nicaragua to Be 
Given Protection to Which 
They Are Entitled Under 


removing from American citizens in Nica- 
ragua the protection those in foreign lands 
are entitled and accustomed to receive 
under the law of nations, the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, declared in an 
address May 9. 

The Secretary outlined the broad field 
in which the responsibility of the State 
Department lies, boii in the adjustment 
of international differences by arbitra- 
| tion, and the more numerous, though less 
spectacular cases marked by constant ef- 
forts to cultivate international good will. 

Effects of Depression. 

The latter, he said, is most marked in 
the relationships between the United 
States and Central and South American 
| republics, 
| Effects of the economic depression of 
the past two years have been many and 
serious upon international relations 
throughout the world, he said, pointing 
out that during the period there have been 
|no less than 45 sudden changes in gov- 
ernments, in addition to 10 unsuccessful 
revolutions. In all of this the Department 
has endeavored to carry out firmly and 
impartially the rules of recognition which 
have been attested as sound by the ex- 
| perience of history, he said. 

On the other hand, he said, the De- 
partment has sought not to lose sight of 
the principle that “the established policy 
of the United States is not to use its Army 
and Navy for the collection of debts.” 


Functions of Secretary. 

The Secretary's address, which was 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting 
| System network, under the auspices of 
| the Washington Star, follows in full text: 
| _ Under our Federal Constitution the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs is placed in 
the hands of the President of the United 
|®@tates. He receives foreign ambassadors 
| and ministers. With the advice and con- 
;sent of the Senate he has the power to 
|make treaties and to appoint American 
| ambassadors, ministers and consuls of 
| foreign countries. The Secretary of State 
is the member of the cabinet through 
whom the President carries out these 
functions, and the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service are the agencies 
through which the Secretary works. 








In Washington there are stationed 
some 52 foreign ambassadors, ministers 
jand charges, with whom the Secretary 


jis in constant contact. In foreign coun- 
j tries we maintain 55 American embassies 
and legations and 345 American consu- 
| lates. The personnel over which the Stete 
| Department exercises supervision, includ- 
ing the staff in Washington and clerks 
}and employes, numbers in all over 3,500 
}persons. In this manner and through 
| these agencies the foreign relations of 
|the United States are conducted; its 
| treaties, conventions and other business 
| negotiated, and its foreign policy carried 
out. 

Important to Each Citizen 
Though “he seldom comes into 
;contact with them, these foreign 
lions of the United States underlie 
welfare of every American citizen. 
their successful working depends the 
|peaceful relations of this country with 
jthe rest of the world and the safe and 
| successful operation of American business 
whenever it, or its connections, venture 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 
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‘Russian Grain Sowing 
‘Falls Behind Schedule 


| Situation Said to Be Most Un- 
favorable in Years 





Russia is falling far behind in its grain 
sowing schedule this Spring, according to 
cable dispatches received by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics from Agricultural Attache 
| Steere at Berlin. If present information 
is correct, the situation so far &ppears 
to be “the most unfavorable in years for 
the Russian crop,” says the Bureau. 

Reports now available indicate an area 
of 16,793,000 acres sown to Spring crops in 
Russia up to April 25 compared with 68,- 
442,000 acres sown to the same date last 
| year, according to Attache Steere. The 
}area sown to wheat alone on that date 
|} was placed at 9,227,000 acres compared 
with 26,788,000 acres a year ago. This rep- 
j}resents 13 per cent of the 193i “plan” 
| whereas the acreage sown to the corres- 
ponding time last year was about 47 per 
'cent of the 1930 Spring wheat area 
planned. 

The official “plan” calls for the sowing 
this Spring of 69,188,000 acres to wheat; 
17,197,000 acres to barley; 44,478,000 acres 
to Oats; 12,849,000 acres tu corn; and 12,- 
108,000 acres to sunflower seed. 

Slow progress in sowings is reported in 
| practically all the important regions of the 
| Black Sea and Volga basin, which before 
|} the war accounted for most of the Rus- 
}sian grain exports. List year conditions 
were unusually favorable and sowings were 
possible until late in June, but a similar 
|} prolongation of Spring this year seems 
improbable. The sowings of individual 
peasants—as distinguished from the so- 
called “socialist” sector (collective and 
state farms)—which probably still account 
for around 60 per cent of the grain acreage, 
| are said to be especially Backward. 

Winter crop conditions are reported 
| satisfactory in Crimea and the middle 
| Volga regions, but information on Winter 
crops in other sections is lacking.—Is- 


sued by the Department of Agriculture, 
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Schools Fostering. 


‘Individual Traits 
Of Pupils Advised 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 
That Education Faces a 
Change in Its Manner of 
Training Children 





By Ray Lyman Wilbur 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The present state of the industrial and 
financial structure of American civilization 
has brought us up short with eyes star- 
ing into a future which evidently can not 
be controlled by traditions, old forms of 
thinking, the use of aphorisms, or catch- 
words. Our accumulated knowledge has 


made it possible for men to do things at! 


such a rate and of such extent and volume 
that we find ourselves baffled by our own 
, productions. 

Conquering the unknown through re- 
. search has brought us in a world of new 
facts, the practical use of which has given 
us a new social world to master. Life was 
simple enough with the _ self-contained 
farm, the mil: by the creek, the occasional 
‘wagon or boat, and the crosscroads church, 
school and village. It seemed complete in 
itself. Children could be born and grow 
up under simple conditions, mature into 
manhood, and repeat the process. 
shuffie our greatly increased population 
with rapid transportation and pour in new 
ideas and new procedures into minds al- 
ready confused by constant action, noise 
and changing environment. 


Development of Education 


Education, too, was simple enough when 
it meant some Latin and Greek, philoso- 
phy, mathematics and English composition 
and literature. Higher education became 
complex when we went from the training 
of preachers over to that of engineers. 
This eomplication has multiplied a hun- 
dred fold with the manifold demands of 
a society requiring experts for the conduct 
of industry, finance, personal health and 
community living. 

Education beyond its mdest terms has 
been thought of by some as largely decora- 
tive in quality. To them it seemed like the 
pictures and the curtains of the home, 
nice to have but not essential. But now 
we find there is general agreement that it 
really is the home itself. 


We can no longer think of the United 
States without its schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Our educational process here in 
America has been one of the major mass 
movements in the histery of the human 
race. It has been largely based upon family 
_and local interest in the development of 
the child and in the provision of citizens 
who could participate adequately in the 
life about them. 


Outlook Enlarged 


We have relied on the schools to give 
our nation strength and stability. Our ed- 
ucational institutions have drawn on the 
initiative, volunteer spirit and generosity 
of a vigorous continental people. Now we 
find that education can not be thought of | 
as a monopoly of schools and books. We} 
find that human conduct and success are | 
based on training, on certain developed 
disciplines of the mind and body, and on 
understanding. We assist in the han- 
dling of the human being through our 
schools and books but everything about us | 
contributes or -fails to do so-in- that} 
process of mental growth which distin- | 
guishes us from the beasts. | 


Man is an ambulatory complex mass af 
closely united living units controlled by a} 
certain group of these units or cells which | 
house the mind. The proper function of | 
education, in so far as each individual is 
concerned, is to learn how to use that | 
mind in the peculiar mind and body com- | 
plex in which it is located. Every such 
complex is a personality different from 


every other personality. 

At times our educational system has} 
been used as if every mind was exactly 
like every other mind and had the same} 
‘Possibilities of growth and development. | 


‘We have discovered that it is a political) 
conception, not a biological one. | 
Need For Unity 
In trying to handle the vast fund of 
knowledge gathered by ardent workers 
in every old and new domain, we have 
used box-like devices in which we could 
pigeonhole subjects, professors, teachers | 
and students. This was a comfortable | 
method in simpler days. Now it hangs 

over us with a discouraging rigidity. 

The need of more unity in education is} 
clear. Apparently the only unit that we) 
can depend upon is the individual unit. | 
The stream of knowledge is a constantly | 
flowing one with steadily increasing vol- 
ume. It engulfs the rigid walls we erect} 
to hold it quiet for our convenient in- 
spection and contemplation. 

Vast information lies before each per- 
son but what he should be taught and 
what he will absorb, are the vital ques- 
tions. For each teacher who faces the 
student, the principal question is: What) 
will make education take? We wonder,| 
too, whether there are shorter ways to 
deal with the human mind than those 
at present used by us. 

There is a vogue for new procedure, 
some of them like the commercial memory 
systems which load up the mind with| 
a lot of things not worth remembering. 
We have the constant statement that we 
must teach our students to think. I won- 
‘der sometimes if those who state this so 
blithely have done very much thinking 
about it themselves? If we look at the 
subject frankly, I am convinced that we 
will have to admit that we are but a 
little way along the paths which we will 
eventually follow in the training of our 
youth. We are just beginning to sense 
some of the factors that play a part in 
the operations of the mind. 


Complexity of Individual 


When I think of the human nervous | 
system with its billions of cells and its 
unique capacities, I have the same feeling 
of awe and frustration that comes on a 
clear night as I see the twinkling stars 
of the universe set in the distant heavens. 

“Its origin and its orderly action are too 
much for my mind to encompass. 

I suppose that the most wonderful me- 
chanical achievement of man is the fire- 
control station which manipulates 
great guns in a modern battleship. Such 
a station almost seems to think and: act 
on the basis of its thought. Yet, the 
planning of such a station seems to me 
mere child’s work compared to the com- 
position of a great symphony to be played 
-by diverse instruments in full harmony. 

Growth itself is a phenomena that al- 
most defies understanding. To watch the 
development of a child’s body and mind, 
to see the effect of glandular secretions, 
to observe the play of the emotions, is 
@ marvelous experience, yet it is one that 
is going on in millions of human beings 
all of the time and it is for these mil- 
lions that we endeavor to do the best work 
possible in the way of education. 


New Educational Problems 
Our universities have gone steadily for- 
ward in the training of the human in- 
tellect and in the capture of new facts 
and new ideas. We have gone ahead 
“with a very considerable degree of suc- 
cess along certain paths established by | 
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STYLES IN FURNITURE, 1650-1930 


Sideboard 
American Federal 





In “Furniture, Its Selection and Uses,” a publication issued May 11 by 


the National Committee on Wood Utilization, the styles in American 
house furniture in the period between 1650 and 1930 are reviewed. 


Several pieces of typical furniture 


illustrated in the booklet are re- 


produced above. 


Present Values in Fu 





rniture Said 


| To Be Greatest in Last 16 Years 





W 


ell-designed Articles Made Available to Masses by Quan- 


tity Output, Dr. Julius Klein Asserts 
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of pillage, peril, and the conquest of grim, 
|nature. Clad in the full splendor of their | 
gleaming barbaric armor, they were laid} 
/out in the midst of their ships, and with 
| them were arrayed the most choice pieces 
|of household furnitufe and equipment. | 
| This, we are told, was done to insure the 
|comfort of the departed leaders in the} 
| next world. 

A thousand years later the descendants 
|of these hardy sea-rovers have unearthed 
| these ships; and the sturdy oak furniture, 
| with its beautiful lines and exquisite work- 
|manship, has been discovered in a truly 
| remarkable state of preservation. In look- | 
|ing at these treasures during a recent visit 

to Norway, I could not help admiring the | 
| foresight and acumen of the Viking fur- 


|niture merchants, if there were such 
traders. | 
This furniture-burying  practice—dis- 


posing of all the household equipment— | 
was a pretty shrewd device to stimulate 
business and create a demand for new 
goods. Certainly if it were introduced into | 
America at the present time it would not 
only increase the turnover of the furni- 
ture factories and dealers but also (which 
is probably just as important) it would) 
rid the country of large quantities of 
atrocities, misnamed as furniture, which 
afflicted us a score of years ago. I am 
sure that we have all seen plenty of fur- 
niture that we would take keen delight 
in burying in the depths of some bleak | 
wilderness where there would be no dan- 
ger of its ever being resurrected. | 


The history of furniture is, in many ways, | 
the history of civilzation. Even before | 
men made furniture for their own use, | 
they made it for their gods. The oldest | 
chair of which we have any knowledge | 
was cut into a rock in a cave in the French | 
Pyrenees Mountainns tens of thousands | 
of years ago to provide some mythical | 
deity with a place in which to sit. It is} 
massive—the ornamentation is crude—but | 
it indicates the upward climb of man 
toward the aesthetic. 


In delving into classic lore, we have all 
heard of that cruel ancient king of Crete 
called Minos, who built fantastic mazes, 
fed captive children to a gruesome mon- 
ster, and was assassinated in a boiling | 
bath. One of the oldest chairs preserved 
for our inspection was once the throne | 
of this King Minos. Curious and primitive, 
this piece would hardly compare in com- | 
fort with the overstuffed chairs where you 
stretched out exhausted this morning after 
struggling through the Sunday papers, but 
in its time it was very impressive, com- 
manding respect and awe. 

Some of the most goregous, and at the 
same time truly beautiful, furniture that 
I have ever seen is that which was found 
in the tomb of King Tutankhamen in 
Egypt—more than 3,000 years old, but} 
gleaming with solid gold ornaments and 
encrusted with semiprecious stones—mas- 
terpieces of incomparable artistry, which, 
to one’s amazement, look brand new, with- 
out one stroke of restoration. Some of 
the pieces of children’s furniture found 
in that tomb are vertible creations of 


jewelry. 

Much later, we think of the beautiful 
furniture fashioned in England by Sher- 
aton, who plied his craft in intervals be-— 
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tween preaching, teaching, and forever 
doing all he could to keep the wolf from 
the door. 

From the dawn of civilization until this 
present day, the furniture used by man 
reveals his mode of living, his thinking, 
his social progress. And it has not only 
expressed social forces—it has shaped and 
molded them as well. Our “Miss 1931,” 
with all her delightful freedom and ad- 
vancement, probably does not realize how 
much of her present position she owes to 
the chair. 
vated the European woman not only in pos- 
ture but in her place in the social and 
economic scale; even up to the Fifteenth 
Century, in the courts of France, Spain, 
and Italy, woman sat on the floor or on 
little stools. Usually they were required 


| to stand in the presence of a man. 


The change brought about by the chair, 
and by the subsequent swift advance of 
feminine influence on furniture, is a strik- 
ing specific instance of the social values of 
this commodity. 


I think we are all interested in furniture. 


It surely comes closer to us than anything | 


else I might mention, except wearing ap- 
parel. Few of us realize the magnitude 
and importance of this industry in the 
United States. It produces, every year, 


home furnishings which have a retail | 


value of nearly $2,000,000,000. It caters 


| to one of the vital needs of the world’s 


greatest market. 
The dollar is buying more furniture to- 


; day than it has at any time since 1915. 


Our experts at the Department of Com- 


merce assure me that furniture prices | 


this Spring are about 25 per cent lower 
than they were in 1930 at this time—and 
50 per cent lower than in 1929. 


Discrimination in Choice 


Of Furniture Advised 


Manufacturing costs have apparently hit 
rock bottom—there is little “distress mer- 
chandise” left on the market. I am by 
no means a prophet in such matters but 
impartial trade experts, who ought to 


know, tell me that it is unlikely that we| 


shall see any 
rt 


in furniture prices. It seems plain that 


the person who buys today will receive | 


greater value for the investment, if he or 
she chooses wisely, than any consumer has 
obtained in the past 16 years. I shall 
come back in a moment to that point 
about “choosing wisely”; it is one of the 
essential things that I propose to stress. 


Of course, there are as many types of | 


furniture merchant as there are varieties 
of human nature. Some sell merchandise 
of sturdy utility—some sell comfort and 
cushioned ease—some sell beauty, smart- 
ness, distinction, and prestige, embodied in 
their wares. We all know that in many 
cases furniture is sold not merely as life- 


|less forms of wool and cloth but as some- 


thing with genuine charm, even at times 
tinged with the romance of bygone days. 

The furniture store which finds itself 
loaded up with odds and ends puts them 
on sale, as does every other type of store. 
And some less judicious consumers, under 
the prodding of the great god price, have 
bought unstintingly of these “bargains,” 
without regard to harmony, and in doing 
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World Standards | 
Of Cotton Studied | 


Association Representatives | 

| Meet to Approve Copies 

For Two-year Use | 
| 








{ 


| Representatives of cotton associations 
lof the United States and foreign nations 
convened at the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics May 9 to begin the process of | 
|approving copies of the universal cotton 
{standards for use during the next two 
| years, it was stated orally at the Bureau. 
The samples on which the standards are 
| based were taken from vaults of the Treas- 
| ury Department, it was siaied, and exposed 
to the air so they can acquire the moisture 
|and color conditions natural to the open 
air. 

The delegates were to compare copies of 

|the standard samples with the samples 
|themselves. The copies will be used in 
| settling disputes over the grade and staple 
of cotton sold on contracts in the next 
two years, it was explained. The compari- 
{sons will take two to three days. 
i have wrecked the appearance of their 
|homes. Keen competition leads many 
merchants to emphasize price above all 
other factors. But the purchaser who is 
| influenced by cost alone is pretty apt to 
| accumulate a supply of poorly constructed 
and poorly designed furniture. 

That surely is unfortunate, from what- 
ever angle you look at it. Every one of 
us who has to do with problems of busi- 
ness is concerned with the maintenance 
of the American standard of living—and 
not only its maintenance but its heighten- 
ing, wherever that is possible. Good, 
sound, artistic furniture in the home is a 
big factor in that standard of living. 

It is one of the points where funda- 
mental needs, human pleasures and satis- 
factions, and the welfare and success of 








large-scale business unmistakably _con- 
verge. For this reason, a stabilized, 
wholesome, logically operated furniture 


trade will be seen to form a significant 
|phase of our entire commercial set-up. 
Anything that contributes substantially 
to that end certainly deserves commenda- 
| tion. 

Of one thing we may be sure: To sus- 
tain and promote this important branch 
of American business, nothing can be 
more effectual than the possession of pre- 
cise knowledge and the consequent dis- 
play of true discrimination on the part 
of the furniture buyer. That is one of the 
| bases and bulwarks of good business, 
Construction of Modern | 


‘Furniture Termed Superior 


| Let us look first at one of the more 
;}common, human aspects of the matter. 
| When a family has been shrewd and judi- 
}cious in selecting its furniture, there is 
\likely to be very little difficulty or delay 
about installment payments—and scant 
danger of “‘repossession” by the merchant 
because of failure to collect them. 


There is no gainsaying the fact that 
most furniture is bought merely on looks, 
and almost without regard to construc- 
tion. That condition is regrettable, and 
| if it could be corrected (in part at least) 
much good would be accomplished. This 
question of construction is admittedly a 
difficult one. We often hear it said that 
the furniture made in our days can not 
compare in solidity with that made in een- 
turies past. But it is an indisputable 
|fact that present-day furniture manufac- 


| 


| turers’ methods are far superior to those 
employed in the days of our forefathers 

Every modern furniture factory operates 
dry kilns Whereby’the moisture in the wood 
may be reduced to as low as 5 per cent, 
whereas, through the old-fashioned air- 
seasoning method, the moisture content 
in most instances could not be reduced 
much below 14 or 15 per cent. As a re- 
| sult, the kilndried lumber will stand up 
|under varying temperature and humidity 
conditions, whereas the natwral-air-dried 
| lumber may sometimes split, swell, shrink, 
;}and warp. 

In our modern furniture factories ma- | 
chines can be set to cut, drill, or join to 
an accuracy of one-thousandth of an inch. 
Obviously, you can not do that by hand 
labor. It is well to bear in mind, though. 
the incorrectness of the common assump- 
tion that most furniture today is made 
exclusively by machine processes. Gen- 
erally this is not so. Machines are em- 
ployed for such as must be accurately 
fitted, but there is a vast amount of hand- 


| work—at least on the better class of fur- 
niture. 








Volume Output of 
Good Design Upheld 


Before I leave this question of large- 
scale factory martufacture, I want to em-| 
phasize one point. We have heard a lot 
of condemnation of the terrible conse- 
quence of mass-production—especially as 
to how it destroys the craftsman’s ar- 
tistry, the individuality of small-scale op- 
erations. But just stop a moment and 
consider this opportunily which mass-pro- 
duction offers for the application of good 
design. 

Extensive operations and the consequent 
possibility of good profits enable certain 
furniture factories in this country to pay 
between $30,000 and $40,000 annually to 
their chief designers. Those are rather 
astonishing salaries, but these master- 
workers in the field of art and taste 
certainly appear to earn their “keep’—| 
at least, their employers seem to think | 
so. These latter are able to hire such 
exceptional talent because of the large 
|trade they build up through mass-pro- 
duction methods. Frankly, I do not see 
|why it is so wicked as some of these 
critics of mass production imply, for the | 
masses to enjoy an article of good taste 
which they could not own if it were not 
for the low-cost possibilities of volume out- 
put. 

I said a moment ago that larger knowl- 
{edge and keener discrimination on the 
part of buyers can operate as one of the 
most salutary forces in the entire furni- 
| ture business. The United States Gov- 
ernment wants to further that cause: 
;}and for this reason the Department of 
| Commerce, through its National Commit- 
| tee on Wood Utilization, has just issued 
}a study entitled “Furniture: Its Selection 
jand Use.’ 

It covers such things as buying plans, 
appropriateness, utility and comfort, the 
| principal materials used in furniture and 
the method of their preparation, the sa- 
lient construction features, the finish, 
; the upholstery, the fascinating diversity 
in period styles, the art of harmonious 
vombination of styles, and the care ana} 
repair of furniture. That is a rather long 
list of subjects, but every one of them is| 
pertinent, and every one of them is capa-| 
ble of stimulating better business through 
better satisfaction to consumers. 

There has been much loose talk of late— 
and some even looser writing—on the al- 
leged miscellaneous uselessness of our 
governmental activities. They are being| 
stigmatized, in resouding, wholesale, all- 
|inclusive generalities, as a sinister, men-| 
acing “bureaucracy” like those which 
brought on the downfall of republics and 
empires in every age everywhere. I shall 
have more to say on that much-misrep- 
resented topic on a later occasion. But 
right here and now let me cite this spe- 
cific example, not of governmental bu- 
reaucracy intruding on the precinct of 
business, but of helpful collaboration be- 
tween the two for the good of industry} 
and of millions of consumers throughout | 
the Nation. | 

i 








Any impartial observer, it seems to me, 


| congressional 


| will agree that here is the kind of team- 
| work that represents the right relation- 


Plan Sponsored | 
To Better Demand 


For Cotton Goods 
| 


Special Observance for First | 
Week in June Endorsed | 
By Two Federal Depart-| 


ments 





A movement to stimulate consumer pur- 
chasing of cotton goods, by pointing out 
present low price levels and style im- 
provements, is to be launched during the 
first week in June through the medium 
of a “National Cotton Week,” which has | 
been endorsed by the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced May 9. Ac-| 
celeration of cotton demand, it is felt, | 
will contribute to a general buying move- | 
ment, according to the announcement | 
which follows in full text: | 


The first week in June will be celebrated | 
throughout the Nation as “National Cot- 
ton Week,” according to plans formulated 
following a conference between Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Arthur 
M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Cason 
J. Callaway, president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, and | 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


Movement Endorsed 


The movement is heartily endorsed by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and has the backing of many of 
the largest distributors of cotton and cot- 
ton goods in the United States. 

The plan, according to Messrs. Callaway 
and Sloan, is to be launched in terms of | 
sound merchandising based on the fact 
that cotton is now selling at the lowest 
price level for 15 years which is reflected 
in current retail prices of merchandise 
and also in recognition of the improve- 
ments in styling and designing by the 
cotton mills in the United States during 
the last 18 months said to excel the ag- 
gregate improvements of the preceding 
18 years. 

A further incentive for “National Cot- 
ton Week” is to be found in the exhibi- 
tions and carnivals now sweeping the cot- 
ton growing States and the opportunity 
this will give to make the movement Na- 
tion-wide. 


Departments Cooperate | 


The Departments of Agriculture and | 
Commerce have for:several years under 
appropriation and in co- 
operation with the Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute been studying new.and extended uses 
for cotton. Their endorsement today of 
“National Cotton Week” is therefore in 
keeping with the policy of Congress in 
recognizing the widespread popular inter- 
est in cotton and the benefits to be derived 
by a large proportion of the country’s 
population through acceleration of cotton 
demand. It is felt that a stimulation of | 
consumer interest in’ such an important 
commodity as cotton will contribute to a 
general buying movement in other com- 
modities. 

It is conservatively estimated that 5,000,- 
000 American adults and $5,000.000,000 in 
capital are employed in the production, 
manufacture and distribution of American 
grown cotton, and that approximately 
12,060,000 persons in the United States get 
their living directly from cotton and cotton 
products, 

The Cotton Textile Institute, 320 Broad- 
way, New York City, is the clearing house 
for information in connection with ‘Na- 
tional Cotton Week” and will be assisted 
by the many trade associations and co- 
operative selling agencies identified with 
the growing, shipping, manufacture and 
distribution of cotton. 





Hearings Are Postponed | 
In Election Investigation 


Hearings in connection with the 
vestigation of charges affecting Bishop 
James Cannon Jr. concerning use of 
money contributed in the presidential 
campaign in Virginia in 1928, will not 
proceed the week of May 11, it was stated 
orally May 9 on behalf of the Chairman, 
Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota.! 
This is because of the illness of the Com-| 
mittee’s investigator, Edward M. Daniel, 
it was explained. 


in-| 


ship between Government and business. 
This survey has been carried out’ under 
the direction of a committee of consumers 
as well as furniture experts headed by the 
nationally known architect, Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, of the American Institute of 
Architects, and others representing edu- 
cational institutions, purchasing agents, 
farm organizations, Government depart- 
ments, the “Better Homes in America” 
movement, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and the interior-deco- 
rating profession. 

We had a fine cooperation from the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the Corcoran 
Gallery here in Washington, and the Chi- 


| cago Art Institute, all of which have won- 


derful collections of furniture. And I must 
not forget to mention those in charge of 
the intensely interesting Wallace Nutting 
collection of early American household | 
equipment in Hartford, Conn. All in all,! 
any fair-mined critic must concede that 
this is a splendid example of the practical 
cooperation of Government, industry, and 
consumers, for developing the true facts 
in regard to furniture values. 

Do not allow the phrase “Committee on 
Wood Utilization” to make you think for 
@ moment that the Department of Com- 
merce is unmindful of the value of other 
materials for furniture. Not in the least! 


| This country is producing much admirable 


furniture from other materials—notably 
steel. This metal furniture has gained 
rather wide recognition and is very well 
suited for special uses. The Depart-| 
ment is aiding the metal furniture trade in 
all practical ways—just as it does other | 
forms of business. 

One of the questions that our new book- | 
let takes up is that of veneer or, as it is| 
called, “plywood” construction. Engineers 
regard plywood as the strongest wood con- 
struction obtainable. That is why it is 
used in airplane propellers and fuselage. | 
Veneered furniture has been in use for| 
thousands of years. In the tomb of 


| Tutankhamen, whom I have already men- 


tioned, was found a good deal of veneered 
cmpuee, which had stood up remarkably | 
well. 

New glues of waterproof qualities have | 
been invented in modern times, and so| 
perfect is this art of veneering nowadays | 
that most people are not in a position to| 
tell whether they have veneered furniture | 
or not, even after years of use, although of 
course solid wood construction presents 
numerous obvious advantages. 

These are just a few of the hundreds 
of points that are “threshed out” in our 
new study of the selcetion and use of 
furniture, in the interest of prosperous 
business and “consumer contentment.” 

Good business in the furniture trade, as 
in other commercial fields, is based on 
sound merchandise, sane methods, and a 
satisfied consumer who is ready to pay | 
promptly. That is the ideal toward which | 
the Government and many business bed~ | 
ies are working, and which finds embodi- 
ment in such a study as this one on “Furni- 
ture: Its Selection and Use.” 


| but a report to it by its supervisor. 


Export Gain Made | Airport 
By Farm Products 


Wheat and Flour Lose Rank in 
Shipments Abroad for 
Fiscal Year 
An increase in agricultural exports in 


March raised the Department of Agricul- 
ture index figure to 87 per cent of the 


prewar level, as compared with 71 in Feb- |} 


ruary and with 82 in March a year ago. 

Increased exports of all products ex- 
cept animal products, tobacco and lard 
in March lifted the index above the Feb- 


ties except cotton and fruits were smaller 
this March than in March a year ago. 
Increased exports of cotton are the 


;result of larger purchases by Japan and 


Germany. Total exports of cotton to 
Europe from July 1, 1930, to March 31, 
1931, were 11 per cent less than for the 
corresponding nine months of 1929-30, but 
because of a better demand by Oriental 
countries, total exports were only 5 per 
cent less than for the same period a year 
ago. 

Wheat and flour have usually ranked 
second among United States agricultural 
exports, but in the nine months which 
ended March 31 this year, these commodi- 
ties dropped to third place, leaf tobacco 
exceeding the value of wheat and flour 
by $26,000,000. 
for the nine months ended March 31 were 
17 per cent less than for the correspond- 
ing nine months of 1929-30. 

Large shipments of boxed apples to 
continenta 
raise the*index of fruit exports to the 
second highest March figure on record, 
or 391 per cent of prewar.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Fraud Evidence Reported 
In Alabama Election 


In the Senate election contest against 
Senator Bankhead (Dem.) of Alabama by 
former Senator J. Thomas Heflin, Senator 
Hastings (Rep.) of Delaware, chairman of 
the Senate privileges and elections sub- 
committee investigating the case, made 
public on May 9 a supervisor’s report that 
showed 11 ballot boxes unsealed, 514 un- 
qualified persons permitted to vote and in- 
aications that in certain boxes the ballots 
had never been unfolded and tallied. This 
report, covering a count cf Tallapoosa 
county was by the committee’s supervisor 
of the county, Harrison W. Smith. 

Chairman Hastings said the report had 
not yet been laid before his committee 
and was not a statement of the committee 
The 
supervisor’s report, among other things, 
set forth the following: Official count, 
Bankhead, 2,506; Heflin, 1,454. Committee 
count: Bankhead 2,391; Heflin 1,377. Void 
20. Rejected and deducted; Bankhead, 
130; Heflin, 76. 


New Spanish Envoy 
Is Declared Acceptable 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, stated orally on May 9 that Salvador 
de Madariaga is persona grata as the 
new Ambassador of Spain to the United 
States. The Spanish Government sub- 
mitted the name of Mr. Madariaga and 
asked if he would be acceptable to this 
Government and President Hoover 
promptly gave his approval, it was stated. 


According to information made avail- 
able at the Department of State, the 
new antbassador was born in Coruna, 


Spain in 1866. In 1911 he served in the 
administration of tne North Spanish Rail- 
road. In 1916 he was a correspondent 
of the London Times and from 1922 to 
1928 was chief of the disarmament sec- 
tion of the League of Nations Secretariat, 
resigning to accept a professorship in 


Spanish at Oxford, England. 


Aircraft Pilots Warned 
Not to Alarm Waterfowl 


Aircraft pilots have been warned by the 


| Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 


Commerce that operating in such a man- 
ner as to drive or stir up flocks of water- 
fowl is a violation of regulations promul- 
gated by both the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Commerce. 
The .warning was issued after, the re- 
ceipt of information from the Department 


|of Agriculture that an airplane recently 


was seen circling a flock of wild geese and 


| flew through the fiock, it was explained at 


the Branch. Such acts constitute a viola- 
tion of the Air Commerce Regulations, it 
was explained, in that they are contrary 
to the public safety. 





Wheat and flour exports} 


European countries helped to. 


Surfacing 
Made Subject of 


National Survey 


First-hand Study of Drain- 

age Problems Also Is 
| Completed by Committee ; 
Report Being Compiled 





|ruary figure, but exports of all commodi-| 


Preliminary drafts of the report on air- 
|port drainage and surfacing problems and 
practices are being compiled by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Airport 
| Drainage and Surfacing, Col. Harry H. 
| Blee, the Director of Aeronautic Develop- 
ment, Department of Commerce announced 
May 10. 


The scope of the report has been re- 
| stricted by the Committee, Col. Blee 
pointed out, and general information avail- 
|able from other sources will not be in- 
cluded in the findings. Data secured from 
|& nation-wide survey of airports and 
|through a questionnaire will be included* 
lin the report, according to the announce- 
ment which follows in full text: 


Survey Completed 

Detailed knowledge of the needs of air- 
ports in connection with drainage and sur- 
facing problems, and information as to 
present practices along these lines has 
been obtained from a first-hand study of 
approximately 100 representative airports 
throughout the United States undertaken 
by the Committee on Airport Drainage and 
| Surfacing, it was announced today (May 
10) by Harry H. Blee, Director of Aero- 
1autic Development, Department of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the committee. 
This information, together with data se- 
cured from a variety of other sources, will 
be incorporated in the committee's report, 
the preliminary draft of which now is be- 
| — up by a subcommittee, Mr. Blee 
said, 


The Committee on Airport Drainage and 
Surfacing was organized about a year ago 
and includes in its membership represent- 
atives of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 


The subcommittee which has been ap- 
pointed to draft the committee’s prelimi- 
nary report is headed by Fred E. Schepfe, 
special research engineer for the commit- 
tee, who conducted the field survey of air- 
ports, and the other members are C. A. 
Hogentogler, of the American Engineering 
Council; C. N. Connor, of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, and John E. 
Sommers, Aeronautics Branch. 


Many Detailed Replies 


Many detailed replies have been received 
to two questionnaires distributed by the 
committee. One of these questionnaires 
was sent to airport managers, and the 
other to 87 local engineering committees 
organized throughout the United States by 
the American Engineering Council and 
representing a total of about 450 en- 
gineers. 

In the organization of these committees 
the American Engineering Council sought 
particularly to include in their member- 
ships drainage engineers, highway engi- 
neers, soil experts and airport engineers. 
The replies submitted by these bodies in 
answer to the committee’s questionnaire 
are, in many cases, carefully prepared 
treatises on the subject. 

Outstanding problems that have been 
given consideration by the committee in- 
clude landing area requirements, grading, 
drainage, surfacing, runways, impact, sur- 
face textures, transition strips, turf and 
treatment of soils to increase stability. 


General Matter Excluded 


In connection with the report which the 
subcommittee is preparing to draft, Mr. 
Blee said: 

“No attempt will be made to include in 
the report such general information as is 
available in books on agricultural, munic- 
ipal or highway drainage or on the con- 
struction of surfaces for highways or city 
pavements other than that which may 
have some direct bearing in its applicatior 
to airports. The design’ of airports is 
considered by the committee to be a sub- 
ject so complex as to require the services 
of engineers who are particularly fitted by 
training and experience to handle such 
work, if satisfactory results are to be ex- 
pected. 

“As the problems of adequate airport 
drainage and surfacing differ according 
to the nature of the soil and climatic con- 
ditions, the principles of tonstruction for 


* 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 
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Woman Lawyer | 


} 


Urges Formula | 


To Guide Youth ~ 


Reaffirmation of Social) 
Standards and Ideals Is 
Proposed by Miss Ada 


Louise Comstock 


Youth has in a measure lost its sense of 
security in a fast-changing society, and | 
“what we need is a quiet affirmation of | 
standards and ideals to give young people 
something on which to rely and some- 
where to start,” said Miss Ada Louise 
Comstock, member of the National Com- 
mission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, in an address May 9 before the clos- 
ing session of the American Law Institute 
in Washington. 

“I am inclined to think there are cir- 
cumstances that counteract the efforts we 
are making for the protection of youth,” 
Miss Comstock asserted. “Youth does need 
the sense of security. The echoes of the 
war have shown them the instability of 
life. 


Stabilization Needed 


“The changes of Government must have 
robbed them of the sense of political sta- 
bility. Nobody could witness the depres- 
sion without realizing the economic insta- 
bility. Their homes are unstable, for chil- 
dren seldom grow up even in the homes 
where they're born. 

“They've lost their sense of authority, 
partly because of the weakening of re- 
ligious influence. Discipline is decried and 
pseudo-science offers excuses for all kinds 
of license. 

“What answers do they get to their 
questions on drinking, sex morality, and 
about civic duty? There are no finer 
young creatures than those I see entering 
our schools and cdileges, but they live un- 
der a tension which leads to recklessness, 
lawlessness, cynicism, and sometimes 
despair. 

Scrutiny of Values 


“Changes in the law wouldn’t help them 
much. Organizations couldn't help. I 
doubt if an organized campaign would 


help. I’m afraid that we have before us 
only the scrutiny of our own sense of 
values. 


“I’ve discovered that whether you want 
to make a good man or a criminal you 
must start when he’s young. 

“Many of the present-day conditions 
are against youth. The efforts that we 
make to educate them and to give them 
opportunity will lose much of their effect 
unless we can do better in handling our 
social problems. The generation growing 
up cannot fail to be more impressed by 
what we do than by our own precepts.” 


Mr. Borah Advocates 
Silver Stabilization 


Step Foward Economic Recov- 
ery, Says Idaho Senator 


Restoration of silver to its place in the 
world’s financial and economic affairs. 


through international understanding, will | 


be a step in the direction of restoring a 
proper purchasing power to nearly one- 


half of the human family, said Senator | 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the} 


Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
in a radio address May 10. 

He spoke during the Collier’s Hour from 
the Washington studio of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

He said there is no trouble “about the 


capacity of the capitalistic system to pro-'! 


duce,” and that the problem is to increase 
the purchasing power of the masses. He 
referred to economic distress following de- 


preciation of silver in the Far East and} 


said the governments there could add to 
purchasing power “by undoing what was 
improvidently done.” 

The silver problem, he said, is one which 
requires governmental action, and it is 


difficult to understand the delay. He said | 


the return to prosperity is going to be 
slow “because you cannot restore the pur- 
chasing power as speedily as you can take 
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PATENTED METHOD 
TO PROTECT DAMS 


Protection of dams against action 
of impounded waters is the object 


of a patent just issued. It calls 

for use of a heavy matting an- 

chored tightly to the up-stream 

face and surmounted by heavy 

metal sheets, as shown in the 

above drawing which was filed by 
the patentee. 


Design of Fiber Mat | 


As Protective Cover 
For Dams Is Patented 


Apron Would Caulk Cracks 
And Accumulate Silt to 
Aid in Preventing Seep- 
ages, Patentee States 








Protection of dams against destructive 
| crevasses and excessive seepages by an- 
| choring flexible mattings to ward off ac- 
tion of impounded waters is the stated 
| object of a patent just issued by the Pat- 
ent Office. 

The matting would serve automatically 
to caulk such crevasses as might develop 
| and to prevent extension of the openings, 
according to statements filed with the 
Patent Office by the patentee, Skelton D. 
Henry, of Houston, Tex. The protective 
apron would also accumulate silt to in- 
crease its effectiveness in preventing dan- 
gerous seepage, he declares. 


Metal Sheathing Provided 

| Specifications for the patent call for a 
metal sheathing to be placed at the top of 
|}the matted mass to protect it against 
| damage by debris and ice floating on the 
| surface of the water. The matting would 
| be anchored at the base of the dam by 
“suitabYe superposed weights, such as 
large rock, scrap iron or concrete,” it is 
stated by the patentee. Flexible sheath- 
ing, such as galvanized wire netting, would 
| cover the rest of the matting. 

| “Excessive seepage of water through 
and beneath the base of the dam walls 
will ultimately undermine the foundations 
and weaken the dam to the danger point,” 
the patentee declares in his specifications. 
“This is especially true, and the liability 
of rupture is proportionately great in the 
cases of dam walls impounding large vol- 
|umes of water which exert tremendous 
| pressure and by reason of this pressure 
augment the penetration of water and 
resultant seepage,” he cites. 


Material May Vary 
The patentee describes the protective 
}apron as follows: 

“The material of the protective apron 
may vary within reasonably wide limits. 
I have specifically 
| tected and indurated by creosote or simi- 
|lar impregnation, since this material 
readily obtained and treated and may 
| be obtained in the large quantities needed 
|for this work. Other materials of a 
fibrous nature which may be given indu- 
jrating treatment and matted to form a 
flexible apron may, of course, be used in 
lieu of excelsior. 

“Such a fiber mat may easily be forced 
into a crevasse by the pressure head of 
|the impounded water and is aided by the 
mud and silt deposited therein by 
| water effectively to caulk crevasses and 
|cracks as they are formed in the wall 
|}of the dam.” 

The patent was issued Apr. 28 under 
patent No. 1802714. 





it away,” and silver restoration would help | 


nearly half the people of the world. 
(The full text of Senator Borah’s 
address will be published in the issue 
of May 12.) 


Air Mail Meeting 


Called in Europe 


The nations of Europe will discuss their 
air mail problems and present new pro- 
posals for closer international air coop- 
eration at a conference to be held in Brus- 
sels, Belgium, next October, according to 
advices received in the Commerce Depart- 


ment from Trade Commissioner W. L. 
Finger, at Paris. 
A preliminary conference was held in 


October, 1930; a second preliminary con- 
ference will take place in June, 1931. Del- 
egates from the civil aviation and postal 
departments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden and Switz- 
erland and from the international bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union, Berne, 
Switzerland, attended the first meeting, 
where a report on problems of air mail 


-transportation was the basis of discussion. | St€PS leading to the acceptance of this|boundary and 


Plans for the operation of European air 
mail services by a single company or by 
a combination of national groups were out- 
lined. It was indicated that direct subsi- 
dies might soon be discontinued by govern- 
ments.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


President Plans Economies 
In Military Establishment 


[Continued fram Page 1.] 


ernment departments to discuss problems 
of these departments, it was said at the 
White House. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

This morning the President worked on 
his speech (Memorial Day address at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa.) until lunch time. 

For about two hours this afternoon (May 
9) the President and officials of the Army 
discussed various problems of the military 
department, such as economies, improve- 
ments in service, construction work, and 
rivers and harbors. 

It seems possible to effect some econo- 
mies, and this will be done in different 
directions. Indications are that some tem- 


porary savings can be effected that will | turn to all of its contract holders the| 
be beneficial to the Administration and} full amount of money each has paid in. | 


wholly satisfactory so that the efficiency 
of the Army will be maintained. 

Further conferences will be held tonight 
and perhaps tomorrow. 

Those who participated in the confer- 
ence with the President included Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of LaFayette, Ind., 
Chairman of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations; the Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley; Col. Frederick H. Payne, 
Assistant Secretary of War; the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; the Assistant Chief of Staff, Maj. 
Gen, George Van Horn Mosely; the Chief 
of Army Engineers, Maj. Gen. Lytle 


Brown, and the Quartermaster General, 
Maj. Gen. J. L. De Witt. 


American Nations to Study 
Commercial Arbitration 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


giving commercial arbitration the full ef- 
fect of the law, without its expense and 
delays. 

“A number of semiofficial bodies have 
| studied the question in past years, and in 
1923 a project of agreement was authorized 
and approved by the Assembly of the 
| League of Nations, which was subsequent- 
'ly accepted by 28 countries, including 7 
American nations. Since this agreement 
did not contain provisions concerning the 
execution of arbitral awards issued in a 
foreign country, a complementary protocol 
| was formulated in 1927, which was based 
upon the project approved by the Con- 
ference of International Private Law 
which met at The Hague in 1925. 

“In 25 nations where the parties to a 
|commercial transaction have agreed in 
| writing beforehand to submit future dif- 
ferences to arbitration, arbitration is 
| valid and irrevocable and provision is 
made for the enforcement of awards, and 


| principle have been taken in a number 
of other nations, according to the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, which 
|has been a leading factor in promoting 
the idea of settling commercial disputes 
by arbitration. 

“While legislation in a number of Amer- 
ican republics, including the United 
States, recognizes arbitration as a proce- 
dure for the settlement of commercial dis- 
putes out of court, the chief barrier to 
complete adoption of this method is the 


fact that such legislation does not pro-| 


vide the means for making the awards 
|of an arbitral decision compulsory, and 
it is this phase of the question that it is 
expected will receive the chief attention 
| of the delegates to the Fourth Pan Amer- 
| ican Commercial Conference.” 


Birth and Marriage Benefit 
Schemes Are Denied Mails 


(Continued from Page 1.} 


the promoters, the commissions of agents, 
advertising and operating expenses are 
| paid. Consequently, none of these so- 
called associations is in a position to re- 


In effect, this condition constitutes a con- 
| stant state of insolvency with an accom- 
panying threat of financial collapse which 
is temporarily averted or postponed by 
the addition of new members. However, 
when the crash comes, the promoters, 


having already taken their profits, suffer | 


none of the loss, all of which must be 
borne by those holding contracts at the 
time. 

The history of the enterprise shows that 
those who purchase “contracts” late in 
the operation of the concerns are required 
; to pay much heavier assessments because 
|of the decrease in the numbers of the 
contract holders due to lapsation and ma- 
turity of prior “contracts.” 











| dependent. 


noted excelsior pro- | 


is | 


the | 











World-wide Depression in Business 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


outside the boundaries of this country. 
During every year which passes, with the 
new inventions of science and the steady 
advance of the methods of modern trade, 
business in every portion of the world 
is being knit more and more closely to- 
gether and made more and more inter- 


In the limits of my time it would be 
impossible and inappropriate to try to give 
you a full summary of the work of the 
State Department. Instead, I shall select 
some of the main purposes for which we 
have been working and illustrate our work 
by a few examples. 

In the family of nations the mainte- 
nance of peace is the primary and most 
important function of foreign policy. And 
when he became President Mr. Hoover 
rightly and wisely placed his finger upon 
the competition in armament which was 
going on between the nations of the world 
as the chief obstacle to peace. With the 
nations of the world spending, as they are 
today, over $5,000,000,000 annually in main- 
taining armaments chiefly in competition 
with each other, and with such competi- 
tion naturally and almost inevitably breed- 
ing suspicion and distrust, the danger re- 
sulting from such a situation is mainifest. 
In any community, whether of individuals 
or nations, where each member is going 
about seeking to get a better weapon than 
his neighbor and to have it in a readier 
position for use, the chance for permanent 
peace is small. 


In 1929 naval competition was the most 
serious arms competition to us in America, 
as well as the one in which our influence 
for peace could be most readily exerted. 
| Although competition in battleships had 
been ended seven years before by the 
Washington Treaty, a new competition in 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines had 
grown up between the principal naval 


powers and had become an irritating and, 


disturbing influence, particularly between 
this country and Great Britain. Naval 
competition had thus become the key log 
in the jam which blocked the progress 
of the peace movement of the world. Im- 
mediately after his inauguration Mr. 
Hoover personally took up this subject, 


Good-will Efforts 


{are already in force and the remainder 


awaiting some final step leading to ex-| 
change of ratifications. During the same | 
period, under the various treaties of ar- | 
bitration or conciliation to which we have | 
been parties, six arbitrations have been 
successfully carried through and decisions 
reached. 


Between the United States and Ger- 


|many and between the United States and 


Mexico two arbitral claims commissions 
have been busily passing upon and dis- 
posing of the claims arising out of the 
great war on the one hand and those 
arising out of the revolutions in Mexico 
on the other. In the case of Germany 
particularly rapid progress has been made 
and practically all of some 20,000 claims 
have been disposed of by the Commission, 
with awards in favor of American citizens 
of over, $230,000,000. 


Cultivation of Good Will 


As Means Toward Peace | 


But the settlement of controversies by | 
arbitration, while the most conspicuous, is | 
by no means the only or even the most 
effective method by which quarrels be- 
tween nations are adjusted or prevented. 
For every controversy that ripens into a 
law case many others are either prevented | 
or settled by the cultivation of good will 
between nations or by the patient nego- 
tiation and discussion of their representa- 
tives. This is the great business of dip- 
lomacy. This is the matter which occupies 
most of the time, efforts and care of the 
State Department. 


The Secretary of State and our ambassa- 
dors and ministers, in cooperation with the 
representatives of other nations of the 
world, are working day after day and in 
all parts of the globe in endeavoring to 
smooth away sore spots and causes of mis- 
understanding and to adjust the grievances 
which the citizens of one country may 
have against the government or citizens 
of another. It is work which rarely comes 
to the attention of the public or occupies 


| headlines in the press. 


But it constitutes the solid foundation 
upon which the friendly relations of the 


| world rest and upon which international 


and his efforts resulted in the calling of | 


the London Naval Conference, which a 
year later resulted in a treaty between 
America, Britain and Japan completely 
and effectively terminating competition 
between these three largest naval powers 
of the world. 


Limitation Example 


To Other Powers 


The wisdom and effect of this step was 
at once manifest. Not only were the pre- 
viously irritated relations between this 
country and Great Britain immediately 
smoothed out so that they have since been 
more cordial and harmonious than for 
many years past, but, as always happens 
in these treaties, the example pf limita- 
tion between these three great powers 
is steadily bringing pressure to bear upon 
the rest of the wor}d for a similar limi- 
tation. France and Italy, who failed in 
the London conference last year, have 
been working ever since to achieve a 
similar agreement, and will, as we hope 
and believe, eventually be successful. 

A great stimulus has been given to the 
| prospects for success of the European con- 
ference on general disarmament which 
|is set for February of next year. The na- 
|tions of Europe are today busily engaged 
jin endeavoring to clear up and get out 
|of the way the various controversies and 
| political problems which may jeopardize 
the success of that movement. Attention 
has everywhere been focused upon the 
necessity, as well as the possibilities for 
good, of the cause of arms limitation. 
| When Mr. Hoover came into office the 
| Kelllogg-Briand pact renouncing war and 
|undertaking thereafter the settlement of 
all controversies solely by peaceful means 


had just been agreed to by over 50 nations. | 


This pact for its effectiveness depended 
solely upon the public opinion of the 
world. Many critics, therefore, said that 
the pact was nothing better than a gesture 
and that it never would become an effec- 
|tive international policy. Mr. Hoover 
thought differently and early in his ad- 
ministration joined with Mr. MacDonald, 
the premier of Great Britain, in a historie 
statement after the Rapidan Confcience, 
saying, on behalf of the American and 
| British governments: 

“Both our governments resolve to accept 
the peace pact not only as a declaration 
of good intentions, but as a positive obli- 
gation to direct national policy in accord- 
|ance with its pledge.” 

| re ’ 

Test of View Came 


In Manchuria 


A test of this view soon came in a very 
difficult quarter, namely, Manchuria, in 
the shape of a controversy between Russia 
and China, two of the signatories of the 
jpact. These two nations having become 
|involved in a dispute over the Chinese 
|Eastern Railway, some of the military 
forces of Russia crossed the Manchurian 
attacked the forces of 
| China. The State Department acted 
| promptly to mobilize the public opinion of 
the world against such hostilities. A mes- 
sage was sent by our Government to 
each one of the 55 nations who were 
parties to the Kellogg-Briand pact, re- 
cuesting them to urge upon Russia and 
China a paceful solution of the contro- 
versy between them. 


A great majority of these nations at | 


once approved this suggestion, thus con- 
centrating public opinion in a most dra- 
matic way. When we acted, Russian air- 
|planes were flying over Manchuria drop- 
ping bombs on the Chinese forces and 
Russian infantry and cavalry were in 
jarmed conflict with the forces of China. 
| Within a few days thereafter the Russian 
| forces were withdrawn and Russia was 
|protesting that she did not intend war, 
| but instead was in negotiation with China. 
| The incipient invasion of Manchuria had 
ended. I believe that in the perspective 


of history this incident will loom large | 


as one of the landmarks on the road 


/which the nations of the world have | 


|traveled toward the elimination of war 
as an instrument of national policy. 
| 


| Creating of Judicial 


Systems Is Important 


One of the: most important means of 
effecting this change from warlike to 
peaceful methods of settling controversies 
is the establishment of judicial or arbitral 
systems by which such controversies can 
be thus settled. America was a pioneer 
in this movement and has participated 
in some of the most important arbitra- 
tions of history. The State Department 
is engaged in carrying on this work. The 
| statute providing for our adherence to the 


| ple in one nation find it notoriously dif- 


business throughout the world is being 
conducted and made possible. Honest peo- 


ficult to understand the viewpoint of | 
honest people in another. State depart- 
ments and their ministers exist for the 


| purpose of translating the viewpoints of 


one nation into the terms understood by 
another. Some of our most important 
work and effort at the present time lies 
in this direction. 


Good Relations Sought 


With South America 


I will take, for example, our relations 
with the 20 republics of Latin America. 
Good relations with those nations con- 
stitute one of the cardinal tenets of our 
foreign policy. We are all republics. We 
have inherited together a new hemisphere, 
and for the last century we have been 
developing, under similar conditions of 
freedom from caste and social distinction, 
commo®M aims in democracy of govern- 
ment. With the succeeding decades, con- | 
stantly increasing trade with these Amer- | 
ican neighbors, as well as a gradual devel- | 
opment of intercourse in cultural relations, | 
has been producing an important pan- | 
American solidarity in this Western Hem- 
isphere. It is a growth big with promise 
for the future benefit of the whole world. 

Yet this beneficient development has 
been retarded by several historic sore 
spots which have been obstinately inter- 
fering with the growth of good will and} 
friendly relations between us and our 
neighbors to the South. Bitter memories’ 
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World Court has been signed by this Gov- | 


| ernment, 


and that treaty awaits the con- 


| firmation of the Senate. 

During the past two years we have exe- 
cuted 18 treaties of arbitration or con- 
ciliation with other countries, 12 of which 
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arising out of former differences with 
Mexico, the occupation by our forces of 
Haiti under a treaty with that nation 
made in 1916; the presence of our Marines 
in Nicaragua, though there at the request 
of her government and for the purpose of 
assisting her in the training of her con- 
stabulary, have all suffered distortion in 


;South America unwarranted by these 


events as we understand them. 


Each has been used by the enemies and | 


critics of the United States as proof posi- 
tive that we are an imperialistic people 
prone to use our power in subverting the 
independence of our neighbors. And these 
accusations, however unjustifiable, have 
damaged our good name, our credit and 
our trade far beyond the apprehension of 
our own people. 


Assistance to Mexico 


During Insurrection 


The State Department is addressing it- 
self seriously and successfully toward the 
removal of these sore spots. In March, 
1929, when a military insurrection broke 
out against the government of Mexico, we 
rendered to her promptly and cordially 
such assistance as was proper and ap- 
propriate under the law of nations; and 
relations have been better ever since that 


{action than for 17 years past. 


In February, 1930, we sent the Forbes 
Commission to Haiti to devise a plan look- 
ing toward the termination of our occu- 
pation and the removal of our Marines. 
In acordance with the investigation and 


| report of that Commission, we have been 


steadily and rapidly turning over to the 
people of Haiti the management of their 
own affairs. 


In January, 1929 there were over 
5,000 American Marines and naval 
forces in Nicaragua. By Feb. 1, 1931, that 
number has been reduced to less than 
1,500. On Feb. 13, after consultation be- 
tween the Government of Nicaragua, the 
Marine commander of the Nicaraguan 
National Guard and 


into effect providing for the completion 
of the instruction of the Nicaraguan Na- 
tional Guard and the orderly and safe 


| removal of all of the remaining American 


training forces by the Autumn of 1932, 


| thus finally removing all American soldiers 


from the soil of that republic. 


Removal of Protection 
In Nicaragua Not Intended 


In spite of the difficulties that have been 
and may be caused by outlaw activities in 
that country, we are proceeding, and in- 
tend to proceed, with this plan. We have 
no intention of removing from American 
citizens in Nicaragua the protection which 
American citizens in foreign lands are en- 
titled and accustomed to receive under 
the law of nations. 


By assisting the government of Nicara- 
gua to organize and train a competent na- 
tional guard, we are furnishing the most 
effective method of protection against 
bandits, and at the same time we are 
recognizing that the bandit problem is 


}one with which the sovereign government 


of Nicaragua is primarily concerned and 
which it is her right and duty primarily to 
solve. 


As a matter of fact a fair consideration 
of the facts makes clear that the new 
National Guard of Nicaragua is giving 
to strangers in the interior of that coun- 
try a better protection than they have 
ever had before or than can be found in 
the interior of many other countries of 
that locality. 

In these ways we have been seeking to 
eradicate the sore spots of Lain Ameri- 
can diplomacy, and the press comments 
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Swimming Attains | Adwiral Moffett 
et Pays Tribute to 
| Cities Now Are Providin Pub-| ° 

: Women Aviators 


| lic Pools and Beaches in 


Increasing Number 


With Summer approaching, devotees of 
swimming find this recreation growing in 
| popularity, as reflected in the facilities | 
provided and the increasing number of} 
| pols opened annually, it was stated orally | 
May 9 by B. C. Meridan of the Specialities | 
| Division, Department of Commerce. 
|} It has been estimated that there are 
| 3,000 pools in use in the United States, 
| about 200 of which are under the super- 
| Vision of public schools, 1,600 connected 
; with the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
| and the rest under municipal management. 


Declares It Important That 
They Should Have Part 
In Air Transportation in 
Peace and War 


Pointing to the accomplishments of 
women in aviation, Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Department of Commerce, 
in addressing the Betsy Ross Corps May 
9 at Washington, D. C., declared that “it 
is most important that women should take 
their part, both in peace and war, but 
especially in war, in this new field of 
transportation, this new weapon in war-. 
fare.” 


That section of his address regarding 
women in aviation follows in full text: 

You have definitely stated in your con- 
stitution the field in which you will op- 
erate and cooperate—aviation. You are 
coordinating the heretofore generally un- 
sung activities of women in this work. 
Those who have been closely associated 
with aviation since its infancy are fully 
aware and anpreciative of the work which 
has been carried on by women. We know 
that back of the production of an airship, 
for example, lies the painstaking work of 
many women. 


Helped to Build “Shenandoah” 


During the construction of the U. S. S. 
“Shenandoah” a great rubber company 
employed women entirely on the construc- 
tion of the gas cells, including the work 
of applicating the gold-beater skins to 
the cell fabric. The naval aircraft fac- 
tory in Philadelphia employed women for 
the sewing of the outer cover; and women 
are being similarly employed in the con- 
struction of our new 6,500,000-cubic-feet 
airship “Akron.” Women ‘were and are 
employed“in the shops of aircraft facto- 
ries, turning out important material for 
use in the aviation services. 

Five years before Gen. Washington be- 
came President of the United States, the 
first woman air passenger ascended into 
the air. She was Madame Thible, a 
French woman, who ascended in a Mon- 
golfier balloon from Lyons, France, in 
1784, a year after the first authenticated 
balloon ascension. And in the heavier- 
than-air branch of aviation, Mrs. Hart O. 
Berg was the first woman to fly, taking off 
with Wilbur Wright at Le Mans, France, 
Oct. 7, 1908. Harriet Quimby, of Boston, 
| was the first American woman to receive 
a pilot’s license, as early as 1911. The 
following year she flew the English Chan- 
nel, the first of her sex to achieve such a 
feat. 





000 swimmers yearly and outdoor pools 
40,000 to 50,000. Altnough the ‘indoor 
| Pool is often used the year around, its 
season averages about seven months. The 
outdoor pool is in use about four months, 
depending upon climate. 

Municipalities are providing swimming 
pools and bathing beaches in increasing 
numbers, stimulating sales of equipment, 
including bathing suits, slippers, rubber 
caps and amusement devices. 


throughout those republics have indicated 
that the effort has not been unsuccessful. 

In many other affirmative ways we 
have been following out the same pur- 
pose. The long-standing quarrel between 
Chile and Peru over Tacna-Arica was 
finally amicably terminated in 1929. Dur- 
ing the same year a war between Bolivia 
and Paraguay was averted by the efforts 
of a commission presided over by an 
American and which held its meetings in 
our State Department in Washington. 
Our friendly offices have been smoothing 
out other difficulties, of which boundary 
disputes constitute an example, between 
various American republics. 

During the major portion of the last 
two years the whole world has been pass- 
ing through one of the most serious econ- 
omic depressions of the last half century 
Its effects upon international relations 
have been many and serious. During that 
period there have been no less than 45 
sudden changes in the governments of the 
countries of the world. In no less than 11 
of these instances these changes in gov- 
; ernment were the result of armed revolu- 
tion. In addition, 10 unsuccessful revolu- 
| tions were attempted, but were quelled by 
the government in power. 

Most of these political disturbances were 
attributable directly or indirectly to the 
hard times through which we are passing. 
Many of them have furnished acute prob- 
lems for the American State Department. 
For us it has been a period of strain almost 
as serious as if we were engaged in war 
ourselves. The tribulations of our neigh- 
bors have not only produced diplomatic 
problems of governmental relations, but in 
view of the many Americans who now 
| live, do business and make investments in 
many of those countries, the financial crisis 
j|which has produced the revolutions has 
}also often brought American lives and 
| property into jeopardy. 


Increase in Pilots 


Before the World War there were not 
more than a dozen women pilots, while at 
the end of the year 1930 there were 
nearly 400, and there are twice that num- 
ber registered in flying schools throughout 
the country today learning to fly. 

| A survey of the air transport lines made 
during 1930 shows that a large percentage 
of the passengers flying the regular air 
lines are women. One of the largest 
American air transport lines in the world 


‘Impartiality in Rules 
Of Recognition Is Aim 


In all of this we have endeavored to act 
under recognized principles of justice and 
equity in dealing with the problems of 
our citizens with their neighbors. We 
have endeavored to carry out firmly and 
impartially the rules of recognition of rev- | 
|olutionary governments which have been 
attested as sound by the experience of 
| history. In spite of oll the chances for 
misunderstanding with which these events 
have bristled, we are today on cordial 
working relations with all of the new gov- 
ernments produced by this crisis. We have 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


policy of the United States not to use its 
Army and Navy for the collections of 
debts.” 

Though we have been passing through 
a period of storm, we have tried so to 
conduct ourselves that we shall erherge 
into sunshine on tle other side with no 
scars and with the foundation laid for 


been amd shall continue to be zealous in’ better international relationships than 
our concern for the lives of our nationals ever before. We are not departing from 
wherever they may be found. American traditions. We are carefully 


Where American investments or claims 
are imperiled by the widespread depres- 
sion, we are seeking to give to Americans 
all of the counsel and assistance to which 


avoiding entanglements in the affairs and 
policies of other nations; but we seek to 
be guided by foresight and courage in 
moving toward an increasing cordiality 
they are entitled under the law of nations, | with our neighbors in this hemisphere and 
while never losink sight of the great fact | toward the maintenance of peace in the 
| pointed out by Elihu Root, nearly a quarter world at large. 
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Six Laws Enacted 
On Insurance in 
State of Arkansas 


Total of 35 Bills Proposed 
In General Assembly; 
Four Measures Vetoed by 
The Governor 


By A. D. DuLaney 


Insurance Commissioner, State of Arkansas. 


Thirty-five bills were introduced in the 
General Assembly of 1931, only six of 
which became laws. Four bills which 
were passed were vetoed by the Governor 
and the remainder of the above number 
were not passed. 

For the purpose of this article I shall 
only discuss in a brief way the laws en- 
acted. Act No. 76 provides that the bene- 
ficiary in a life policy shall be entitled 
to its proceeds against creditors and rep- 
resentatives of the insured whether or not 
the right to change the beneficiary is 
reserved, and that the creditors shall only 
be entitled to premiums paid ‘and the 
interest thereon) for said insurance, which 
premiums were paid with intent to de- 
fraud creditors by investing the same in 
insurance. This is practically a copy 
of the New York statute, and its passage 
was brought about by a recent decision 
of our Federal District Court. 

Act No. 141 is a companion act to No. 
76 and it amends section 5579 of Craw- 
ford & Moses’ Digest of the statutes of 
this State so that a married woman may 
pay the premiums, without limitation, on 
a policy of her husband and collect the 
full benefits without interference of credi- 
tors. There is the same proviso in this 
act with reference to premiums paid with 
intent to defraud creditors. This act takes 
the place of section 82 in the published 
Insurance Digest of the laws of Arkansas 
of 1930. 


Fraternal Insurance Provisions 


Act No. 101 amends section 1 of Act 
No. 13 of the Acts of 1927, and hence 
amends section 228 of the 1930 Insurance 
Digest of this State. Under 
fraternal benefit society may issue cer- 
tificates payable to any beneficiary se- 
lected by the member without limitation; 
provided, the laws of the society itself 
contain no limitation thereon. 

It gives the right to change the bene- 
ficiary and it specifically provides “that 
a fraternal benefit society may issue such 
forms of certificates for the kinds and 
amounts of benefits as may be provided 
in its laws.” By some it is believed that 
this change in the statute would permit 
nonmedical writing. I do not think that 
that is the effect of the statute. It does 
not change the present law with reference 
to juvenile certificates. 

Act No. 104 amends section 6092 of 
Crawford & Moses’ Digest so that suits 
may be filed against any fraternal society 
in any county where the society has a 
local lodge or where the death occurred 
or where the beneficiary resides. This act 
will be substituted for section 246 of our 
Insurance Digest. Service of summons, of 
course, as against all fraternals, both do- 
mestic and foreign, will still be had upon 
the Insurance Commissioner as under the 
present law. 


Bank Agencies Limited 


Act No. 209 provides that the Insurance 
Commissioner shall not licensetas agent 


any bank, trust company or other finan- | 
cial institution doing a commercial bank- | 


ing business and taking deposits; nor any 
person or firm where the profits arising 
from the insurance business accrue to 
such financial institution. This law does 
not apply to renewal of licenses of persons 
heretofore licensed, and does not apply to 
cities and towns having less than 5,000 
population by the 1930 or any subsequent 
Federal census. 

Under our present law governing licens- 
ing of agents, the Insurance Department 
of this State does not license corporations, 
companies or partnerships. It only issues 
licenses to individuals. I do not think 
that this new act changes the law in this 
respect. Evidently, the object of this act 
was to limit what is known as bank agen- 
cies. 

Act No. 235 amends and substitutes sec- 
tion 9968 of Crawford & Moses’ Digest 
and has the same effect on section 334 of 
our 1930 Insurance Digest. This act is so 
drawn that a 2'2 per cent gross premium 
tax is levied upon life, health and acci- 
dent premiums. 


Tax on Premiums 


The tax is levied at 2 per cent on bond 
and surety premiums. The extra one-half 
of 1 per cent levied as against life, health 
and accident premiums goes into the 
State Treasury in a fund known as the 
“Sanitation Fund of the State Board of 
Health” to be used to provide for promo- 
tion of public health work in ‘the State. 

The Insurance Department will under- 
take to work out a form of blank state- 
ment to be sent to all companies upon 
which to make their report and pay these 
premium taxes to avoid confusion in this 
matter. 

Acts Nos. 101 and 235, above mentioned, 
each had the emergency clause attached 
thereto, and are now effective. The other 
laws mentioned above will become effec- 


. tive June 12, 1931. 


Concern Chosen to Finish 
State Education Building 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 9. 


Attorney General William A, Schnader 
May 7 announced that a contract had been 
awarded to the Seglin Construction Com- 
pany of New York, to complete the State 
Education building recently damaged by 
fire. The work will cost $825,000 and the 
State, he said, will collect that sum from 
the Great American Indemnity Company, 
surety ‘or the bankrupt Nelson-Pedley 
Construction Company. 

The contract calls for completing the 
office part of the building within three 
months and the auditorium section in five. 
The entire building is te be turned over in 
six months. 

Early in October the structure was dam- 
aged by fire. The Supreme Court held the 
contracting firm liable for the fire damage 
and the day following it went into re- 
ceivership. 





Compulsory Compensation 
Law Enacted in Wisconsin 


MabIson, WIs., May 9. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette has 
signed a bill (A. 218), making the Work- 
men's Compensation Act compulsory as to 
employers who usually employ three or 
more persons. 

The law, as amended by this bill, still 
excepts farmers and employers of domestic 
servants and smaller concerns who do not 
employ three persons; but they may elect, 
as before, to come under its provisions. 

The amended law, it was declared by 
the State Industrial Commission, will af- 
fect about a half dozen large employers 
of labor who hitherto have not elected to 
come under its provisions, 


this act a} 


| liability, was not attached. to the policy 
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Wider Prevalence 
f Measles Shown 


Deaths From Influenza and 
Pneumonia More Numerous 
During Week 


Scarlet fever and measles were more 
prevalent and deaths from influenza and 
pneumonia were more numerous during 
the week ended April 18 than during the 
corresponding week last year, according 
|to a statement just issued by the Public 
|Health Service. The statement follows 
in full text: 
| The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are sitauted in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
33,480,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 31,935,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last 
nine years, excluding epidemics. Weeks 
ended April 18, 1931, and April 19, 1930: 





‘Supervision in Development | 
_ Of Northeast Utility Described Lower for Week Individual Traits 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Relates to New England Power Association 





Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 19 by 
Frank D. Comerford, president of the 
New England Power Association, ap- 
pearing as a witness in the Federal 
Trade Commission's investigation into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
May 7, continued in the issues of May 
8 and 9, and proceeds as follows: 
Q. And has kept the difference, 

saving? 

A. Yes, and I think that is the only 
instance where the saving has not passed 
directly on, and it i pretty hard, I think. 
to say why that sort of thing should be 
passed on. 

Q. You stated that the acquisition of 
several of your companies was at a high 
price? 

A. Yes. 

| Q. Was that true of other companies 
| aside from the Worcester Company? 

A. A few others. 
| 


Q. In the Worcester case you had a 
particularly compelling reason for paying 
a high price? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn't it true that the rate of return 
on investment figured according to the 
investment as it appears on the books of 
operating companies would be substantially 
higher than the rate of return to the as- 


the 


CASES REPORTED 1931 1930 Est. 

Diphtheria: 

46 States 929 EGre xs 

98 cities 424 544 800 
Measles: = 

45 States ........ 20,732 17,848 ..... 

98 cities swe -+ 8,447 7,742 sco 
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Se MOEN. Sc cocvecetocnnes 78 11D scccs 
Poliomyelitis 
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Scarlet fever 
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Smallpox 
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Typhoid fever: 

46 States 137 are 
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DEATHS REPORTED 

Influenza and pneumonia 

@1 cities ..... 1,090 988 | 





New York Agency 
Loses License for 
Altering Insurance 


Action Announced by De- 
partment in Charge Fol- 
lowing Hearings on Com- 
plaint of Two Companies 


NEw York, N. Y., May 9. 
Alteration of several insurance policies 
by an insurance agency ingorder to obtain 


sociation on its investment? 
| A. Yes, that is true. 


Q. And that is because, in many in- 
Stances, the association paid more for 
the stock that it bought than the book 
values of those stocks according to the 
books of the issuing companies? 


A. That is true in many instances. 

Q. You quoted part of Mr. Barnes’ re- 
port dealing with the rate of return on 
the investment in 1929, after deducting 
what has been called excess valuation of 
something over $17,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Without going too deeply into the 
subject of excess valuation, I think that 
it can he agreed, generally speaking, that 





| 


time of the transfer or reorganization? 

A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Is there any supervision of the New 
England Power Association by a State 
commission? 

A. No. 


Q. Was there any of the New England 
rs =f that preceded it? 
. No. 


Q. Was there of the New England Power 


; Company of Maine? 


A. I can’t separate the New England 
Power Company of Maine from the others. 
There was no regulation of the predeces- 
sor companies until 1915. 


Q. Was there any supervision of any 
of the holding companies at any time? 
A. Well, I don’t know. There was none 
in Masachusetts. 
; Q. Was there any supervision by a pub- 
lic utility commission of the construction 


| or securities issued against it on the Deer- 


field River? 

A. I don't think so. 

Q. Were there as to the construction or 
the secuity issues on the Vernon plant on 
the Connecticut River? 

A. Well, I really don’t know. 
think so. 

Q. I take it if you are correct about that, 
then there was no public service commis- 
sion that ever saw or had access to or ex- 
amined the records of the actual cost of 
these constructions? 

A. My impression is—I am only speaking 
from what I heard—but my impression is 
that the Massachusetts Commission in 1915 


I don't 


or 1916 or thereafter went all over the! 


construction costs. 


Q. Do you know whether the Public 


' Service Commission analyzed the construc- 


that so-called excess valuation represents | 


the amount by which the assets of the 
New England Company were written up 


or recorded on the books of the New, 


England Power Association in 1926 at .the 





for the insured premium rates at leg than | 


the legal charges has led to the revocation | 


of the licenses of the &gency and its 
members, the State Insurance Depart- 
ment has just announced. The statement 
follows in full text: 


One of the most serious cases of deliber- 
ate violation of the insurance rating laws, 
recently came to the attention of the In- 
surance Department as a result of a com- 
plaint filed by two insurance companies. 
The companies found upon the return 
of certain of their policies that the poli- 
cies had been altered in several different 
ways. 

Truck Policy Changed 


In one case, a policy covering commer- 
cial trucks for public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance had been altered 
to change the tonnage of the trucks 
which had originally been misdescribed 
to the insurance company for the pur- 
pose of having them issue a policy at less 
than the legal rates. After the policy had 
been issued, the company’s agent erased 
the incorrect tonnage and inserted the | 
correct tonnage of the vehicles which if 
known to the company would have caused 
them to charge a higher rate of premium. 

In another case, the policy was issued 
with high limits of coverage and subse- 
quently an endorsement was requested re- 
ducing the limits of coverage for which a 
return premium was allowed the assured. | 
This endorsement reducing the limits of 


but the premium in the policy had been 
erased and the lower premium resulting 
from the reduction in limits of coverage 
was inserted in the contract. 


In a third case, the policy was issued 
for low limits liability coverage and the 
agent had improperly erased the limits 
shown in the policy and inserted higher 
limits of coverage without charging any 
additional premium. 

The agency involved in the complaint | 
was called the Rogell Agency, a partner- 
ship consisting of Leo Rogell and Herbert 
Wiesenfeld. Hearings of the charges were 
held before Deputy Superintendent Charles | 
P. Butler, in charge of the New York of- 
fice of the State Insurance Department. 
At these hearings the charges against this 
agency were fully substantiated. Herbert 
Wiesenfeld admitted at the hearings that 
the unlawful acts were committed in pur- 
suance of the agency's policy to cut rates 
in order to induce brokers to place busi- 
ness with their firm. 

It will be of interest to the public to 
know that contracts illegally altered in 
the fashion adopted in this case would | 
undoubtedly result in defective insurance 
coverage and involve them in a law suit 
in attempting to recover under the policy 
in the event of a loss. 

In view of the disclosures in this case, 
all licenses outstanding in the name of 
the partnership or the individual mem- 
bers thereof, have been ordered revoked 
by the superintendent of insurance, 
George 8S. Van Schaick. 








Surplus Gain by Richmond 
Insurance Company Shown 


New York, N. Y., May 9. 

A report of an examination of the Rich- 
mond Insurance Company, of New York, 
shows that the company is in possession 
of total admitted assets of $4,076,346 and 
total liabilities of $1,504,200, according to 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
George S. Van Schaick. With the com- 
pany’s capital of $1,000,000, special re- 
serve fund $500,000, guaranty surplus fund 
$500,000, and surplus of $572,145, the sur- 
plus to policyholders was shown as §$2,- 
572.145. 

From Jan. 1, 1925, to March 31, 1930, the 
results from underwriting showed a gain 
of $325,571 and from investments $1,371,- 
272, making total gain from these sources 
of $1,696.843. The surplus showed a net 
increase of $1,056,843 


Mexico Raises Tariffs 

A Mexican presidential decree effective 
May 1 materially increases the rates of 
import duty on preserved eggs, butter and 
cheese, pork lard and lard compounds, 
oleomargarine, beans, corn and wheat, 
wheat flour and other flours and starches, 
biscuits and crackers, animal and vege- 
table oils and fats, certain oil seeds, and 
wool and raw silk fibers. ‘(Department of 
Commerce.) 


ee 
SPECIAL NOTICHR | 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, | 

D. (., May 1, 1931 SEALED PROPOSALS 
will be received at the office of the Purchas- | 
ng Agent for this department until 16 o'clock 


a. m May 1931, for furnishing envelopes 


for the departments and independent establish 
ments of the Government during a period of 
one year beginning July 1, 1931 Blanks for 
proposals, with specifications and instructions 
to bidders, will be furnished upon application 
to the Purchasing Agent. Walter F. Brown 


Postmaster General, 


ar 
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ye you find me the friend of the man in the street” 


At home anywhere. The unvarying better taste of Chesterfield has won 
millions of smokers and continues to win millions more. And here's why... 


tion accounts of the Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company or knew anything 
about the cost of lands and rights of way 
to Chace and Harriman, Incorporated? 

A. I haven't any idea. I had nothing 
to do with the company at that time. 

Q. Coming to more recent times, let us 
refer to the Bellows Falls plant. How 


much of a study did any public service | 


commission make of the cost of that con- 
struction? 

A. I understand that the commission of 
both States investigated the construction 
cost as well as the cost of the rights and 


Only the choicest cigarette tobaccos are used in Chesterfield, carefully selected 
for their mildness, for satisfying smoothness, for fine aroma and flavor. Blend- 
ing and cross-blending gives to them an added smoothness, and brings out 
their best smoking qualities. More and more smokers are proving this for 


themselves every day. 


‘ 
‘ 


For NINETEEN years, our Research Department has 
kept intimate touch with every new development of Science 
that could, be applied to the manufacture of cigarettes. 
During this period there has been no development of tested 
value or importance to the smoker which we have not 
incorporated into the making of Chesterfield cigarettes. 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 


'M ortality Rate 


Figure for This Year Higher 
Than for Corresponding 
Period in 1930 


Telegraphic returns from 81 cities with 
a total population of 36,000,000 for the 
week ended May 2, indicate a mortality 
|rate of 12.0 as against a rate of 12.8 for 
| the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (19.5) appears for San An- 
| tonio, Tex.. and the lowest (6.2) for Lowell, 
|Mass. The highest infant mortality rate 
| (181) appears for Waterbury, Conn., and 
the lowest for Bridgeport, Conn., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Lynn, Mass., Portland, 
Oreg., San Diego, Calif., South Bend, Ind., 
| Utica, N. Y., and Youngstown, Ohio, which 
reported no infant mortality. 


The annugl rate for 81 cities is 13.7 for | 


the 18 weeks of 1931, as against a rate of 
| 13.3 for the corresponding weeks of 1930.— 
| Issued by the Bureau of the Gensus. 


that some firm of engineers made an ap- 
| praisal. 
| @. Do you hapen to know, Mr. Comer- 


ford, whether following the Vermont floods | 


in 1927 the beneficial effects of the stor- 


{age reservoirs maintained by your com-| 


| pany were brought to the attention of 
|the newspapers by 
partment? 

A. Yes. I remember quite a number of 
editorials came out on it, within a few 
days, and I think we collected them and 
made a release and sent them out to a 
great many others. That is my impres- 
sion. 

Q. In the course of your statement you 
referred to a corporation which was cre- 
ated in Rhode Island, I think in connec- 
tion with the acquisition of the Narra- 
gansett property, 
the United Electric Power'Company. You 
stated that two of its directors were ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State and 
;}one by the Mayor of the City of Prov- 
idence. 

A. No, Judge, if I may correct you. I 
was referring to United Electric Railways. 

Q. I see. So you were. I relize it now. 
How many directors did the United Elec- 
tric Railway Company have? 
| A. Seven, I think. 

Q. Whose interest 
directors represent? 

A. The bondholders are entitled to elect 


did the other four 


your publicity de- | 


which was known as} 


Schools Fostering 


Of Pupils Advised 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 
That Education Faces a 
Change in Its Manner of 

| Training Children 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
tradition, experience and practice. But, 
as I have indicated, we now face a new 
day. We must prepare our youth for an 
era that must of necessity be based on 
the widest possible division of labor. 

Such a great human ganglion as New 
York City stands out like a sore thumb 
as a mass human problem, as well as 
a social and governmental one. Never 
before was it so imperative for us to un- 
derstand the powers and possibilities and 
weaknesses of human beings. The vast 
structure which we have built up can 
come tumbling down around us_ unless 
there is constant production of trained 
brains and the constant recruiting of 
more and more of them. 


Social Study Proposed 


Was there ever a more propitious time 
for the development by one of our great 
American universities of an Institute of 
Human Relations, such an_ institution 
bringing together representatives of all 
the allied fields concerned primarily with 
man and with society itself? The in- 
stitute itself breaks down the old depart- 
mental barriers and goes to work at the 
human unit and the community as a unit 
from diverse standpoints. 

It permits the development of the most 
extreme specialization under some unity 
|}of command. It gives the hope that there 
will be presented through this cooperation 
a somewhat different picture than often 
reaches us in human knowledge. Each 
expert must specialize because of the lim- 
its of even the best minds. Each special- 
ist by strong focus on a narrow field sees 
the surroundings somewhat blurred. 

With such an intricate problem as that 
of the training of the human mind, there 
are bound to be many approaches and 


SUPERVISION 





| seek for every possible new avenue. The 
experimental method in the field of physics 
and chemistry and in much of biology, 
has been invaluable. It can play a stellar 
role in education. we 
Teaching By Analysis 

We should not arbitrarily take positions 
unless we realize that in doing so we are 
simply setting up an experiment which 
will be given the most careful analysis. 
|In education many seek finality, but ad- 
vance is made only by probing and trying. 
Fortunately, we are more and more in- 
| clined to watch the results rather than 
to demand that certain results follow a 
chosen method. It is my impression that 
this attitude of the scientist is gradually 
finding its way into many domains of 
human thought. 


Complaints are heard at times that our 
people are too conservative, that they react 
| against intrepid or radical procedures. The 
| propdéhents of new plans find many skep- 
|tics and much refractory material. Pure 
schematic assertion often has rough sled- 
ding. One reason that our people have 
become less radical is that we have become 
/more scientific. We have less confidence 
in magic, in dogma, in pure opinion, in 


precepts, then in the years gone by. 


| There are more known checks and bal- 
ances than ever before in human society. 
Information passes freely and rapidly 
throughout the world. I venture to sug- 
gest too that we vaguely sense that there 
are some great laws pegarding mass hu- 
man action that are fairly dependable and 
that they control us more then we realize. 
| Certainly, there are reasons why we do 
|as we do. It is the business of the scientist 
| to discover these reasons, if it can be done. 
Certainly, too, the Institute of Human 
Relations offers us some new opportuni- 
ties in this direction. 


Emotional Control 


The balancing of the emotions against 
the intellect is the one great problem of 
democracy. It is so easy to follow and so 
difficult to start the mind on the dis- 
agreeable task of facing reality. The 
study of the relations of the emotions to 
the activities of the mind seems likely to 
| lead to one of our coming conquests. We 
;need to watch this balancing process in 
| Selected individuals over long periods of 
years. 


The attempt of Terman and others to 
carefully select highly gifted individuals 
fo. study both intellectually and emotion- 
ally and to watch over the years the ways 
in which they fit into comunity life, in- 
dicates some of the possibilities in this 
direction. It may well be that the goal 
of education should be not to make man 
equal but more unequal; that by our very 


| 


lone. the Government chooses two, the|many fixed opinicys, some of them even| inequalities we will develop safety in & 
| mayor one, and the stockholders the other | sanctified into rel\zions, as to the best | Complicated civilization. 


| three. That was set up by special act 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


way in which it should be done. Cer- 
{tainly, we can not feel sufficiently satis- 
fied with our methods today and should 


(The foregoing is the full text of an 
address delivered at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.) 


CS 









They’re MILD—and yet they SATISFY! 
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Fund for Shipping . : 
- > AreEvaluated 2 P'S On Uniform Basis 


At 125 Millions 


“I. C. C. Is Told Merger With | 
Van Sweringen System 
Would Increase Value 





|_Maximum Amount of Loans Is 


Increased and Interest 
Rates Are Adjusted 


The maximum amount of loans to be 
made to French shipowners is increased 
to 250,000,000 francs per annum, but the 
maximum amount of allowances on in- 
terests to be made by the State is un- 


question as to whether he would advise | ular, but it demonstrated not that it could 
the Baltimore & Ohio to pay $125,000,000 | be done by a woman, but that it could not 


for the properties. : 
, present conditions he would not advise the | 
stock and bond holders to pay that sum 
_ for the road. | 


He said that’ under | be done better—by man or woman. 


|}of women. 


Contribution in War 

The World War brought about the 
greater and more efficient organization 
Their work was 


nS 


invaluable. | 


Object of Survey 


| 
| 


‘Commissioner Cooper Out- 
lines Aim of Nation-wide 


Study to Be Made by Of- 


political influence from education, he said, 
was to make the appointments of educa- 
tors and school administrators to cover a 
long term. Where a Governor holds of- 
fice for four years and makes political 
appointments, Dr. Judd continued, it has 
been proposed that school administrators 
have a tenure of office for 10 years. 





Alton Properties France Enlarges — School Financing | 


| 
| 


| 
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New York - California Connecticut 





« 


NEW YORK, N. Y:, May 9. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 































Maine 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 






Massachusetts Michigen 


received and is used by the Superintendent 
the State of New York. 


Vermont 


» 





of Banks of 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 


chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
Sales recorded in thousands. 







































Petitions for 34 New Radio Stati 


ations 
Stricken From Commission Records 
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|Current A. T. & T. Earnings 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


Current earnings of the American Tel- | 








Wider Control 
Over Narcoties 


To Be Considered 


Limitation on Manufacture 
Of Opium Derivatives Is 
Most Effective Plan, Says 
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He declined to answer Mr. Anderson’s | from England to Australia was spectac- 3 : 


| illicit traffic to be smuggled into American 
| ports. Limitation of manufacture in the 
| United States is accomplished by limiting 
|the amount of raw material allowed to 
| enter the country and by Government con- 
| trol of manufacturing operations. 


It is generally realized that the time 
has now come in the international effort 


ephone & Telegraph Company in March, | 


Reports in Rate Cases 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


| They did everything except actual fight- 
|ing, from driving ambulances, taking over 
|men’s work to release them to the front, 
}to the uncomplaining mothers and wives 


| Another Method Suggested 


A second method suggested is that of 
making school offices elective. Putting 


ase to combat the drug evil when st Ss ] 
HE FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION has stricken from its list 34 applications . eelaen a 


' 
T for new broadcasting stations in which 24 failed to enter appearances at regu- 
larly scheduled hearings, the Commission announced May 9. The remaining 10 ap- 


1931, and in the first three months of this be taken to prevent the manufacture of 


year, as compared with the corresponding | large surplus stocks of. the derivatives of 
periods of last year, have just been made | opium and the coca leaf; and it is gen- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission| who took on a double burden and sent 


on May 9 made public proposed reports|their men away to fight. 
of its examiners in rate cases, which are | the women work, but they kept cheerful | 


summarized as follows: 


Not only did 


at the same time, inspiring others to their 


No. 20455 and related cases.—Gordon Candy | utmost. 


Co. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Rates on 


raw peanuts, shelled and unshelled, carloads, ; 


| 
| 


Women were justly lauded when the old 


from Virginia-North Carolina and Southeast-|adage was applied to them—‘‘They also 


ern districts to designated Missouri River cit-|serve who only stand and wait,” but 7] 


ies and Lincoln, Nebr., found unreasonable in 
described particulars. Findings previously 
made affirmed in reference to some rates and 
modified as to others. 
the future prescribed. 
and temporary fourth section relief granted. | 

No. 23378 Sub-No. 1 and related cases.— 
Dairymen’'s Feed & Supply Co., Inc. v. 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 1. 
of defendants to absorb switching charges 
on noncompetitive interstate shipments of 
grain, grain products and poultry and stock 
feed, in carloads, when switched to or from 
complainant's plant at Los Angeles, Calif., 
served exclusively by the Southern Pacific, 
while at the same time absorbing switching 
charges in a like amount on similar ship- 
ments switched to or from industries served 
by the Los Angeles Junction Railway within 
the switching limits of Los- Angeles, found 
unduly discriminatory and unduly prejudi- 
cial. Unjust discrimination and undue preju- 
dice ordered removed. 

2. Aggregate charges on like traffic to or 
from complainant's plant at Los Angeles 
found in violation of the long-and-short haul 
provision of the fourth section, but not un- 
reasonable. Reparation denied. 

No. 23566.—Concrete Engineering Co. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway: 


v. 
Rate 


charged on two less-than-carload shipments | however, and thousands of similar types, 


of bar supports or chairs, iron or steel, in 


bags, from Chicago Heights, Il., to San Luis | 


Obispo, Calif.. not shown to have been in- 
applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23923 and related cases.—W. S. Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Co. v. Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Coast Railroad: 1. Rates on sewer pipe, 
farm drain tile and other clay and shale 
products, from North Birmingham and 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Ma- 
con and Rome, Ga., and Decatur, Ala., to 
destinations in the Peninsula of Florida 
found unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
indicated in the report. 2. Carload rates on 
clay or shale sewer pipe, culvert pipe, flue 
Pipe, wall coping. drain tile, fiue lining, flue 
tops, chimney caps, 
clay or shale products from North Birming- 
ham and Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Rome and Macon, Ga., to points in 
North Carolina and South Carolina found 
not unreasonable, but unjustly distriminatory 
and unduly preferential of intrastate traffic. 

3. Rates on common brick and drain tile 
and articles in the standard brick list from 
Columbus, Ga., and Daisy, Tenn., to points 
in the Florida Peninsula found unreasonable 
for the future only to the extent indicated 
in the report. 4. Proposed increase in rates 
on clay, concrete, shale, and sewer pipe from 
southern classification 
Florida found not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceedings 
discontinued. 

No. 23996.—Maloney 


Tank Manufacturing 
Co. y. Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way: Complaint alleging that the charges 
collected on shipments of tank material, in 
carloads, from Gary, Ind., to Panhandle, Tex.: 
Seminole, Okla.; Ra‘vlins, Wyo.; Smackover, 
Ark.; Denver, Colo., and Kevin, Mont., were 
inayplicable, found barred. Complaint dis- 
missed 

No. 24062.—Alabama, Tennessee & North- 
ern Railroad v. Mobile & Ohio Railroad: The 
failure and refusal of defendants to join with 


Atchi- | 
Failure | 


| fare. 





want to add that while they have waited, 
they have built; built against the day 


Reasonable rates for|when the waiting would be over, and} 
Reparation awarded|when action would be necessary, instinc- 
| tively recognizing the vital parts which 


they must play. 

Unless the women are behind an un- 
dertaking and support it, it will not be 
100 per cent successful. While men have 


figured most prominently in the successes | 


of history, their success was due in large 
measure to the women who inspired them, 
encouraged and helped them. 

It is most important that women should 
take their part, both in peace and in war, 
but especially in war, in this new field of 
transportation, this new weapon in war- 
In time of peace there are many 
positions that they can fill, both in the 


;air and on the ground, and similarly in 
| war. 


It has been said that our commercial 
and civil planes are not of the types that 
can be used in war. Every one of them, 


would be used throughout the country and 
behind the lines, wherever the front may 
be, for transportation and communication. 

Women fliers, women with a knowledge 
of aviation, would be of immense value 
for the operation of these planes, for re- 
leasing the men for flying at the front, 
and for supporting their efferts there in- 
telligently. It is the women behind the 
front that will win the war. While we all 
hate war, so much so that the word is 


|almost anathema today, and war is said 


flue thimbles and other | 


to be unthinkable, still we must not for- 


|get that human nature has not changed 


| 
| 


territory to points in | 


much throughout the centuries, and let us | 


hope that the time will never come when 
our nation will not fight, or be prepared to 
fight, for the defense of our homes and 
our national honor: 


Railways Improve Service 
To Meet New Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


Texas ports to meet motor truck competi- 
tion. This action of thé Commission fol- 
lowed close on the heels of the Sixth Sec- 


tion board’s authorization to certain car- | 


riers in central territory to reduce the 


‘rates on automobiles for hauls up to 500 


miles so as to meet truck competition. 
An application of the southwestern lines 
for permission to put reduced automobile 


rates into effect for this purpose on short | 


notice has not yet been acted upon by the 
Sixth Section board, although the Com- 


|mission by modified report in Consolidated 


complainant in through routes and joint | 
rates via Reform, Ala., on traffic moving over 
complainant's line to, from, and through 
Mobile, Ala while maintaining through 


routes and joint rates with other carriers on 
like traffic, found to constitute a discrimina- 


| Southwestern Cases removed the obstacles 


tion in rates between connecting lines in 
violation of section 3, paragraph 3, of the | 
act. Stch discrimination should be ordered 
removed 


Rate Complaints 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 


No 24404.—Arenher-Danieis-Mid!and 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. 
Against a rate of 71 
shipments of 


Co., 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
cents on the carload 
linseed oil from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Knoxville, Tenn., as unjust and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded rates and 
charges contemporaneously in effect on cot- 
tonseed and vegetable oil. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24406.—Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Minneapolis, Minn., v. 
road. Against rate of 63 cents per 100 pounds 
on shipments of linseed oil, carloads, Minne- 
apolis to Nashville, Tenn., and of 82 cents 
to Knoxville, Tenn., also of 931, cents to 
Montgomery, Ala., as unjust, and unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded rates on cot- 


Co., 


tonseed and other vegetable oils to same 
points Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just and reasonable rate: 
and reparation 

No. 24407.—Armour & Co., Chicago, Il., v 
Akron Canton & Youngstown § Railway. 


Against applicetion of full sixth class rate: 
on fleshings, ‘hide trimmings and/or glue 


stock, from points in North Carolina, Wiscon- | 


sin, Kentucky, Missouri, and points in offi- 
cial classification territory to Chicago as un- 
just and unreasonable. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of just and 
Teasonable rates and reparation of $25,000, 


y é 


Chicago & Alton Rall- | 
| troleum 


of “undue prejudice and preference” which 
would have made the reductions unlawful. 

Action of railway executives, meeting 
in Chicago, recommending that commit- 
tees representing the various rate groups 
throughout the country embark on a 
study of the rate situation for the pur- 
pose of submitting a plan for rate re- 
‘vision upward to relieve the railroads of 
serious revenue losses during late years, 
has not yet officially come to the atten- 
tion of the Commission, Mr. McManamy 
said. 

An evidence of the pipe-line competi- 
tion which the railroads must meet 
the oil territories of the country, is the 
recent proposal of the Humble Pipe Line 
Company to reduce rates on crude pe- 
by 20 per cent from 
throughout their entire system, Commis- 
sion records show. 

The company sought permission under 
section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to take the rates effeciive on one day's 
notice from all fields in their system io 
the Texas ports, to offset the competi- 
tion of the new East Texas Field. The 
Commission's Sixth Section board, how- 
ever, disapproved ihe proposal to make 
the rates effective on short notice because 
competing pipe-line companies had -not 
been officially advised of the plan. 

The Humble Company thereupon filed 
the tariffs on the official 30 days’ stat- 


in | 


fields | 


the school administrators in office through 
|the use of the ballot box, he explained, 
| has not proved the best for education al- 
ways. Where democracy is resorted to 
| speaker continued, the results have been 
disappointing. County superintendents 
as elected officials exhibit the great weak- 
ness here. The results have brought in- 
| competence, he added. This also is true 


in taking education out of politics, the| 


| in instances of elected city superintendents, | 


he pointed out. 


Dr. Judd informed the group that they | 


must be frank and recognize that no de- 
vice can be suggested to remove educa- 
tion absolutely from politics. “Schools 
cannot ke taken out of politics and ought 
|not to be taken out of politics,” he as- 
serted. “The two are inseparable,” he 
| said. 

Since “education is the most character- 
istic expression of community develop- 
ment,” Dr. Judd continued, it is con- 
cerned with more than children. He 
cited the influence of politics in educa- 
tion in Europe where it is not torn away 
from the social life of the people. 


Aloofness of Educators 
Educators are ineffective in politics be- 
;cause they are aloof,,the speaker con- 
tinued. They are “ignorant to an aston- 
ishing degree” about fiscal matters and 


is so isolated as a superintendent of edu- 
cation,” he added. 


Dr. Judd said he wished to present “an 
exhortation for action” that educators 
organize, get into politics, and be aggres- 
sive in carrying forward ahd formulating 
policies. He pointed to the continued co- 
operation with the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation in assisting in research, but the 
results of these investigations, he declared, 
to be effective must be pushed actively. 

He advocated that the National Council 
on Education take over at the conclusion 
of the investigation of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education its work, 
develop it, and extend it. The speaker said 
this is “a public duty of the first im- 
portance.” At the conclusion of this com- 
mittee’s official life, an agency should be 
ready to conduct a campaign throughout 
the United States to educate the people 
on the findings and significance of its re- 
port and recommendations, he asserted. 


Effect of Radio 


Dr. Morgan in commenting on the im- 
| portance of radio in education said: “Radio 
is here. Whether educators wish or not, 
it is certain to affect profoundly institu- 
tions and practices in the general educa- 
tion of adults.” 

He traced the history of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education 
Radio to the formation of the National 
Committee. In the field of education and 
| radio, Dr. Morgan said, it was “so com- 
plicated, so lacking in leadership, so con- 
|fused, that it would take a decade” to 
|get educators properly organized in uti- 
| lizing it. 














industry have been accompanied by a 
gradual expansion of the commercial 
|chain stations and the gradual extinction 
of the educational stations, he pointed 
out. Dr. Morgan cited the aim of edu- 
cators to restrain a certain number of 
channels on the air, and one of the func- 
tions of the National Committee, he said, 
is to conduct research and give advice to 
| educational stations that will be helpful 
jlo them in developing their independent 
| systems. 


of man, Dr. Morgan declared that rights 
of States seem to have been overlooked. 
Fewer than 7 per cent of the frequencies 
are now available to educational stations, 


economic questions, and “no public official | 





| 
| 


| 


by 


| 


The rapid developments in the radio | 


In the rapid expansion of this new tool | 


{he said. State after State is unable to| 


;}set up educational stations because of 
Federal Radio Commissino rulings, he 
added. The whole question involves 
study which the Committee hopes to make 
ailable to the public so that education 
}can have its rights preserved, he pointed 
out. 








utory notice, and they will go into effect 
on June 6 unless protested by interested 
parties, in which event they may be sus- 
pended by the Commission pending hear- 
ing and investigation as to the reason- 
ableness of the rate reduction proposed. 


\ 


plications were dismissed at the request of the applicants themselves, after they had 
been informed of tne congested condition of the broadcast band and the remote 
chance of favorable action. The decisions are as follows: 


Applications granted: v= 








KEA, Adam _ William Lipke, Seldovia, | granted. Authorized to operate radio equip- 
Alaska, granted construction permit for ment aboard plane for period ending June 
new transmitter, 500 kc., 178 kc., 100 w. 26, 1931, same frequencies and power and 


conditions as old license. 

WI1OXAQ, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., granted. Author- 
ized to operate on frequency 1,584 and 2,396 
from May 20 to 24 inclusive, broadcast 
pickup service in accordance with minutes 
adopted Sept. 27, 1930. 


WI1OXAL, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Inc., New York, granted. Authorized to 
operate from May 9 to May 16 inclusive, as 
follows: 50 w. 1,584 and 2,392 kc. granted. 
Authorized to use transmitter WI1OXAO 50 
w.; 1,584 and 2,392 kc., at Chicago May 9 to 
12 inclusive. 

WGK, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Blue 
Ash, near Cincinnati, Ohio, granted modi- 


KGPA, Police and Fire Departments, Sea- | 
tle, Wash., granted modification of con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment and extend completion date from 
March 30 to May 1 and change in com- 
mencement date from July 18, 1930, to 
May 1, 1931. 


WAL, American Radio News Corp., Carl- 
stadt, N. J., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 95 and 99 kce.; 10 kw.; un- 
limited time 

WNU, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
Orleans, La., granted license to cover con- 
struction permit, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
4.148, 6,650, 8,550, 12,340, 17,100, 22,340 ke.; | 
350 w. | 


Z. Smith Reynclde, R-897-W, granted | fications of construction pormit. extended 
license, 5.525, 500 kc.; w. completion date to July 15, ° 

WJS. Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. in cing tigen ine caln gall ne 
Y., granted license to cover construction oa? difi tio! of license. 
permit, 7,850, 15,700, 15,730, 15,760, 7,925, eta me jecotion | ¢ ans. 
} ,_ 7,850, 15,700, 15,730, 92 ms ; 
15.850. . 7,955, 15,910, 7,640, 5,355, 4,965, 4,725 | 1951 "to July 15, 1931. 


WAD, WAE, WAC, RCA Communications, 


| 
J tal Oil Company, | 
move. BOVR. Contieensn : | Inc., New Brunswick, N. J., granted modi- 


portables, granted license to cover construc- 


tion permit, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 | fication of license. 
ke.; 7.5 w.; unlimited time. | WZ, RCA Communications, Inc., San 
WAER, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Colum- | Juan, P. R., granted modification of license 


bus, Ohio, granted modification of license 
to increase power of 200 w. transmitter to 
600 w. 


to July 15, 1931, to change frequency from 
15,460 to 15,445 kc. 


W8XJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
4-R-A-28, Chicago Federation of Labor, | west Dover, Ohio; W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., 
Chicago, Ill., granted renewal of license, Inc. Camden, N. J: W3XAK. National 
6,080, 11,840, 17,780 kc.; 500 w. Broadcasting Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 
W2XAP, Jenkins Television Corp., porta- Granted renewal of license to July 15. 
ble. initial location Passaic, N. J., granted (Hearing to be held June 15, 1931.) 
renewal of license, 2,000 to 2,100 kc.; 250 w. Action on Examiners’ Reports: 


Chicago Federation of Labor, Chicago, Ill.. 
granted authority for temporary broadcast 
pickup to be used in connection with Chi- 
cago jubilee parade. 

WELL, Enquirer News Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment. aa 


J. C. and E. W. Lee, San Francisco, Calif. 
Request of applicant to withdraw applica- 
tion for construction permit to change 
frequency to 130 ke.; power .to 100 w.; di- 
vide time with KPPC, granted; sustaining 
Examiner Walker. 

Fred W. Christian Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WIBW, Topeka Broadcasting Assn., Granted license for experimental purposes 
peka, Kans., granted construction permit to only. 
make changes in equipment, decreasing Panhandle Broadcasting Co., Guymon, 
maximum rated power of equipment from | oxjq. Appeal for construction permit 1500 
5 kw. to 1 kw. (this does not decrease ke., 100 w., unlimited time, denied by de- 
licensed power). fault, sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

KFBL, Leese Bros., Everett, Wash., granted Atlanta Broadcast Co., Atlanta. Ga. Re- 
authority to imstall automatic frequency | quest for construction permit 1310 kc., 100 
control. Ww. unlimited time, denied, sustaining Ex- 


WRDO, Albert S. Woodman, Augtsta, Me., aminer Pratt. 


granted modification of construction permit Alfred Frank Kleindienst, Worcester, 
to extend completion date to Aug. 1, 1931. Mass. Request for construction permit to 

WWSW, William S. Walker, Pittsburgh, change frequency from 1200 to 1340 kc., 
Pa.. granted modification of construction and increase power from 100 w. to 500 w., 
permit. Permission to locate transmitter at | genied, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 
Frankstown Rd., Wilkinsburg, Pa. (prac- | Set for Hearing: 


tically the same location of former WMBJ) | 
and studio at Schenley Hotel, Bigelow 
Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WMBO, George I. Stevens, Radio Service 
Laboratories, Auburn, N. Y., granted license | 
to cover construction permit, 1,310 ke.; 100 


John E. Hess, York, Pa. Requests con- 
| struction permit 1500 ke., 100 w. unlimited 
time. 

John W. Lieullen, Moscow, Idaho. Re- 
quests construction permit 1,070 ke., 100 w., 
daytime. 





w.: unlimited time. (Construction permit Evening Herald and Morning News, 

authorized installation of new equipment.) | Klamath Falls, Oreg. Requests construc- 
WOBU, WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., tion permit 1,200 ke., 100 w., eight hours 

granted oan to eaves conmeruess n joe | per day; a180 to install automatic fre- 

mit, 580 ke.; w.; shares SAG. ~} quency control. 

struction permit authorized relocation of | Bakersfield Broadcasting Association, Ba- 


and studio and changes in kersfield, Calif 


mit 1,420 ke., 


transmitter 
equipment.) 


Requests construction per- 
100 w., unlimited time. 


WMAZ, Macon Junior Chamber of Com- | WRAX, WRAX Broadcasting Co., Phila- 
merce, Macon, Ga., granted license to cover | delphia, Pa. Requests construction permit 
construction permit, 890 ke.; 250 w.; 500 w., to make changes in equipment increasing 


local sunset; shares with WGST. (Con- 
struction permit authorized installation of 
new equipment.) 

ESTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., granted license to cover | 
construction permit, 1,460 ke.; 10 kw.; un- | 
limited time. | 

WGES, Oak Leaves Broadcasting Station, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., granted license to cover 


maximum rated power of equipment to one 
kilowatt, and increase license power to 500 
watts. 

WLVA, Lynchburg. Va. Requests. con- 
struction permit to install new equipment 
increasing maximum rated power of equip- 
ment to 250 w.; increase day power to 250 
w.; and change hours of operation from 
sharing with WBTM to unlimited; change 


struction permit, 1,360 ke.; 500 w. and | frequency to 1,200 ke. (Requests facilities 
— cok on Sundays only. (Con- of WLBG). 
struction permit authorized changes in WOQ, Unity School of Christianity, Kan- 
equipment.) Shares with WJKS. sas City, Mo. Requests consent to volun- 
WCRW, Clinton R. White, Chicago, IIl., tary assignment of license’ to Fairfax 
granted license to cover construction per- Broadcasting Co 
mit, 1,210 ke.; 100 w.; shares with WSBC WPCC, North Shore Church, Chicago, Mll., 
and WEDC. (Constraction permit author- requests construction permit to move trans- 
ized changes in equipment.) | mitter from Chicago to Morton Grove, IIl.; 
“WTAX WTAX,. Inc., Springfield, Il., | install new equipment; increase power from 
granted ‘license to cover construction per- | 500 w. to 1 kw and change time from 
mit, 1,210 ke.; 100 w.; divides with WCBS. | sharing with WISJ and WIBO (WPCC op- 
(Construction permit authorized moving of erates Sundays only) to certain specified 
transmitter from one room to another in hours. 
same building.) W8XJ, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 


West Dover, Ohio; 
Inc., Camden, N. 


W3XAD, RCA Victor Co., 


stg. Company, Mem- 
WHER, Memphis Brdcetg. Comper) J; W3XAK, National 


phis, Tenn., granted modification of license 











C from sharing equally with Broadcasting Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; ap- 
ogee unlimited time. plication for renewal of license set for 
Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Wayne, N. hearing June 15, 1931. 
J., granted construction permit 660 go 1,500 KEQ, Radio Corp. of America, Kahuku, 
ke.: 1,600 >: 1,700 ke.: 1,800 ke.; 1,850 ke.; ?. i. application for renewal of license set 
1,900 ke.: 2,000 ke.; 2,100 ke.; and 2,200 ke.; for hearing : 
2,400 ke.; 2,600 ke.; 100 w Applications denied: 
KWJa KWJJ Broacicasting Co. Ine., WCAM, City of Camden, Camden, N. J., 
Por tdand Ores., granted permission to re- deniec authority to operate simultaneously 
sumo, ope ratiou after WTIC and WBAL dis- with WCAP on evening of May 12 from 
continue 10 p. m. tg 3 a. m. May 13 in order to broad- 
KOB. New Mexico College of Agriculture cast election results. : 
and Mechanic Arts (Evan Carroon, Agent) In the following cases, heretofore set for 
State College, New Mexico, granted modifica- hearing, applicants failed to enter appear- 
tion of license to operate simultaneously ance zubs time allowed; applications are 
y with KEX. Share night hours therefore denied: 7 
KOB 173. KEX 2/3. WKBF, Indianapolis Broadcasting Co., 
KFEL, Eugene P. O'Fallon, Denver, Colo., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


granted. Extended pee test period for a Central Distributing Co., Champaign, 
days ending May 15, 1931. . 
Ow ‘XL, Radiomarine Corp, of America, High Point Enterprise, High Point, N. 0. 
i 


| 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission, as reported to the Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 
MARCH 


Total operating revenue.. $9,932,525 $9,978,675 


Net operating revenue 3,929,934 3,873,657 
Net railway operating in- 
Ne cet cne daa ateas 3,163,815 3,179,205 
THREE MONTHS 
Total operating revenue... 28,566,511 28,950,824 
Net operating revenue .. 11,253,794 11,538,816 


Net railway operating in- 
come 


9,090,440 9,401,066 


Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Ned Lewis Reglein, Michigan City, Ind. 

Earle H. Barton, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

B. W. Boyd, Charlotte, N. C. 

Chas. E. Meredith, Mobile, Ala. 

Thomas Arnah, Linden, N. J. 

Clifford C. Sawyer, Elkhart, Kans. 

H. B. Read, between Centralia and Che- 
halis, Wash. 

A. J. Kirby Music Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Joplin Globe Pub. Co., Joplin, Mo. 

Dadswell, Lord & Simington, Sulphur 
Springs, Ark. 

Conard Studio, Garden City, Kans. 

Ardmoreite Pub. Co., Inc., Ardmore, Okla. 





WBIG, North Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

WBK, Radio Air Serv. Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohi 

WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 


Anderson-Cross Broadcasting Co., Lansing, 
Mich. 
Jones Bros. Garage, Cardwell, Mo. 


Northwestern Seed & Nursey Co., Aber- 
deen, S. Dak. ; 
Detroit Broadcasting Co., Detroit, Mich. 


McAdoo Drug Co., Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

Lancaster Newspapers, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

American Fisherman's Radio Corp., Ltd., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Warren & Retzlaff, Muskegon, Mich. 

Gillespie & Goldenberg, Shreveport, La. 

Leo J. Callinan, Akron, Ohio. 

The following cases are dismissed at ap- 
plicant’s request: 


WKBH, WKBH, Inc., LaCrosse, Wis 


Murry J. Mercier, Coiumbus, Ohio. 

C. B. Carrell, Albany, N. Y. 

WAV. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Brdestg. Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

WRBX, Richmond Dev. Corp., Roanoke, 
Va. 

Howell Brdestg. Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WKBB, Sanders Bros. Radio Station, Joliet, 
Tl. 

WACO, Cent. Texas Brdcstg. Co., Inc., 
Waco, Tex. 

WASH, WASH Brdestg. Corp. Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 

A. P. Stark, Pampa, Tex. 

WNYC, City of New York, Dept. of Plant 
and Structures. 

King Evans, Marshall, Tex. 

WAV, Ford Communications Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. 


WBO, WCT, Ford Communications Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hagerstown Brdcstg. Co., Hagerstown, 


Ma. 
I. C. Lankford Jr., Seymour, Tex 
WBAL, Cons. Gas Elec. Light & Power Co. 
of Baltimore 
Radio Pictures, Long 
N.Y. 
W. E. Whitmore, Roswell, N. Mex. 
WHBL, Press Pub. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 
Va. 


Inc., Island City., 


Shartenberg Radio Service, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. 
W5XO Short Wave Broadcast Co., Okla- 


homa City, Okla. 

WDGY, Dr. Geo. W. Young, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

WCAH, Commercial Radio Service Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Missouri Broadcasting Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
new construction permit for 2,200-2,299 kc.., 
509 w., visual broadcasting. 

KGWW, Fox Film Corporation, Beverly 
Hills, Calit., renewal of license for 1,552, 
1,554, 1,556 ke. 250 w., motion picture 
service. 

WI1XAK, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., renewal of license 


for 990 ke. 50 kw., special experimental 
serve. 

Broadcasting pupiicetions: 

KMAC, W. W. McAllister, 430 North St. 


Marys Street, San Antonio, Tex., construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter locally; 
change frequency from 1,370 ke. to 630 kc.; 
increase power from 100 w. to 250 w., 500 w. 
local sunset; change hours of operation 
from sharing with KONO to unlimited; in- 


stall new transmitter. 
WNOX, Sterchi Bros., 914 South Clay 
Street, Knoxville, Tenn., voluntary assign- 


ment of license to WNOX, Inc 

WJAG, The Norfolk Daily News, 4th Street 
and Norfolk Avenue, Norfolk, Nebr., license 
to cover construction permit granted Jan 
27, 1931, to move transmitter locally, and to 
make change in equipment. 

KMA, May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, modification of license to 
change frequency from 930 kc. to 710 ke.; 
change power from 500 w., 1 kw. local sun- 
set to 750 w.; and change hours of opera- 
tion from sharing with KGBZ to daytime 
only, 


erally admitted that this can be accom- 
| plished only by the cooperative action of 
governments. 

| The coming conference will not only dis- 
| cuss plans for directly limiting the quanti- 
| ties of opium and coca leaf derivatives to 
| be manufactured, but will also consider 
;Mmeasures for widening the scope of the 
existing#control of distribution and for 
rendering that control stricter and more 
| effective in view of the altered conditions 
| which will have to be met when the 
| quantities manufactured are reduced. 





Airport Surfacing Is Made 
Subject of National Survey 


| 
| [Continued from Page 2.] 
;Permanent surfacing and for drainage 
;}must be applied with local conditions in’ 
;mind. Much valuable information as to 
|conditions in various localities has been 
supplied to the committee by the local 
| engineering committees. 


“The absence of uniform and thorough 
| application of adequate drainage and sur- 
facing for airports has been responsible 
for accidents to planes in landing and tak- 
ing off from airports and landing fields; 
| for delays and interruptions in departures 
| and arrivals of aircraft ,and has involved 
| Substantial wastage in time and money in 
connection with the development of air- 
port or landing field projects. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the report of the 
committee will be of real service to all 
| airport managers and airport engineers.” 


Soft and Hard Coal Output 
Increased During Week 


Production of bituminous coal showed a 
slight increase during the week ended 
May 2. Total output, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 6,447,000 net tons. Compared with the 
revised estimate for the preceding week, 
| this shows a gain of 133,000 tons, or 2.1 
_mer cent. Production during the week in 
| 1930 corresponding with that of May 2 
amounted to 8,335,000 tons. 
| Production of Pennsylvania anthracite 
continues the upward trend which has 
been in progress during the past four 
weeks. The total output during the week 
ended May 2 is estimated at 1,695,000 net 
tons. This is a gain of 277,000 tons, or 





19.5 per cent, over the output in the pre- 
ceding week, and is practically the same 
figure as that recorded for the week in 
1930 corresponding with that of May 2.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





DOWN 
to the sea 


| Enjoy the salt sea air. Relax in 
| the friendly hospitality and com- 
fort of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
The children can amuse them- 
selves in Sandy Cove .. . their 
very own playroom. You can 
snooze in the sun, play golf, 
amuse yourself in many ways... 
content in the knowledge of their 
contentment, for Chalfonte- 
Haddon, Hall is as delightful to 
children’ as it is to grown-ups. 
Write for further information, 





American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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© heir portfolios for a considerably longer |Teau’s appreciation of careful, 
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Acceptances Held Research Council to Survey 
In New York Area Operation of 18th Amendment 





Reach High Tota 


Developments in Discount) 
Market During 1930 Re-| 
viewed in Report of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank 





New York, N. Y., May 9.—Unusual de- 
velopments in the New York discount 
market for bankers acceptances are com- 
mented on in the annual report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington. 

The section of the report dealing with 
the bill market in 1930 follows in full 
text: 

The events of the year led to unusual 
developments in the bill market worthy 
of special comment. With the commer- 
cial demand for funds much restricted 
and with their borrowings from the re- 


serve bank liquidated, the New York City | 


banks found difficulty at times in employ- 
ing all of their funds, particularly since 
they were desirous of maintaining an ex- 
ceedingly liquid position and were there- 
fore reluctant to tie up their funds in 
long-time investments. 


Holdings of Acceptances 


Consequently the accepting k 
tended to hold their own acceptances 1 


banks 
n 


time than usual before discounting them 
in the market, and the city banks gen- 
erally also were large purchasers of ac- 
ceptances of other banks. As a result the 
acceptance holdings of the New York 
City banks and banks in other principal 
centers reached larger totals than at any 
previous time since the bankers acceptance 
market was organized. When this 
tendency reached its height at the end of 
November the New York Federal reserve 
district member banks held $313,000,000 
of acceptances, and all accepting banks 
throughout the country $493,000,000 or 
nearly one-third of the total amount of 
acceptances outstanding. 


The total dollar amount of bills out- 
standing at the end of 1930 was slightly 
less than at the end of 1929, largely due 
to lower prices of agricultural and other 
commodities, the movement or storage of 
which was financed by bills. The reduc- 
tion from this source was partially offset 
by some tendency for additional financing 
to come to New York because of lower 
rates here than in some of the Euro- 
pean money centers. 


The large holdings of acceptances by 
the New York banks provided those banks 
with facilities for securing Federal Re- 
serve credit at times of firmer money 
conditions without the necessity for their 
incurring indebtedness, for instead of 
borrowing at the Reserve Bank they sold 
bilis either to the market or to the Re- 
serve Bank. This facility was utilized to 
a large extent at the year-end, a ‘time 
when in view of disturbed banking condi- 
tions the banks were particularly reluctant 
to show indebtedness at the Reserve Bank 
in the year-end reports. 

They met the unusual demand upon 
New York for funds for window dressing 
purposes largely by the sale of bills to 
the New York Reserve Bank. The ac- 
ceptance holdings of member banks thus 
served as an effective secondary reserve in 
a difficult period, and helped to prevent 
any strain on the money market at the 
year-end. 


Supervision in Growth 
Of Utility Is Described 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


of the assembly at the time the com- 
pany was organized in 1920, and the Gov- 
ernment was given representation in ex- 
change for some tax obligation the com- 
pany was relieved of. 

Q. The United Electric Railway Com- 
‘pany principally owns street railways, does 
it not? 

A. And_ buses. 

Q. Its stock is owned by the Rhode 
Island Public Service Company, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which in turn 
trolled by the New 
sociation? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that directly or indirectly your as- 
sociation can elect three of the directors? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who owns the bonds? 

A. The New England Power Association 
owns the bulk of the bonds. 

Q. So that through that ownership 
can choose the fourth director, can 
not? 

A. I think the fourth director is ap- 
pointed by the trustee under the mort- 
gage, but I think he would be responsive 
to the large bondholders. 

Q. Yes, because the trustee acts for the 
interest of the bondholders usually? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So that in that way the New England 
Power Association controls the majority of 
the directorate of the United Electric Rail- 
way Company? 

Q. Now, there are a few things I have 
in mind to ask you about. This resolution 
requires us to learn whether any of the 
utility companies have made any contribu- 


is owned and con- 
Engdand Power As- 


you 
you 


tion to senatorial or presidential cam- 
paigns. Has any such contribution been 
“made by the New England Power Associa- 
tion or any company with which it is 
allied or which it controls, to your knowl- 
edge? 


A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Now, I would like to refer for a few 
minutes to the organization of the New 
England Power Association. It is was de- 
signed to succeed the New England Com- 

ypany, was it not? 

A. It was designed to succeed the New 
England Company in a larger range of 
activities than the New England Company 
had engaged in. 

Q. When the new association was 
formed, the New England Company trans- 
ferred practically all its assets to the New 
England Power Association, did it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And when it made that transfer the 
association recorded the assets so trans- 
ferred at approximately $17.000,000 more 
than they appear at on the books of 
the New England Company? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At the time that these figures were 
recorded on the books of the New England 
Power Association, no corresponding in- 
crease or write-ups, or whatever you have 
in mind to call it, occurred on the books 
of the operating companies? 

A. No. 

Q. This write-up, and I say write-up, be- 
cause I don’t know of any better words, 
occurred on the books of the New Eng- 
land Power Association? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Against that increased valuation and 
corresponding to it the New England 
Power Association issued secrities, did it 
not? 


A. Yes. 
Q. And delivered those securities to 
whom? I mean the securities issued in 


exchange for the assets of the New Eng- 
land Company. 

A. Again, I was not in the transaction, 
but my understanding is that the securi- 
ties of the association were distributed 

,#mong the securityholders of the old New 





| bers of their profession and most of them 


] Prohibition Bureau Creates Board to Study 
| Sociological Effects of Prohibition | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion may be, “How has the operation of| A. E. F. in France, B. H. No. 68. He is the 


the Eighteenth Amendment 
child delinquency?” or “How has it affected 
juvenile drinking?” Careful investiga- 
tion in a hundred localities will give a 
picture more nearly accurate than that 
of the casual observer in any one locality. 

No compensation will be made by the 
Federal Government for this work. The 
members of the Advisory Council feel as 
the Bureau does, that the importance | 
of scholarly work in collecting facts on 
the vexed question of what is really hap- 
pening in the United States as a result of 
prohibition will appeal to scholarly minds 
as being well worth while. 


Suggesting Subjects 


For Investigation 


One of the problems facing a director 
of research in any university is to suggest 
subjects of useful scholarly investigation 
to the members of his seminar. The sub- 
jects to be formulated by the Advisory 
Council will therefore, offer a partial so- 
lution of this problem. It is to be hoped | 
that the Bureau may be able to publish 
outstanding theses submitted by graduate 
students as an indication of the Bu- 
scholarly 
work. 

Mr. Woodcock feels that he is especially 
fortunate to have secured the cooperation 
of the persons who have volunteered their 
services as members of an Advisory Couh- 
cil to sponsor this research work in grad- 
uate schools. They are all eminent mem- 


have contribtued valuable time and serv- 
ices to the Government in the past. 


The fact that they heartily endorse the 
proposed work and are willing to give 
their time without compensation to further 
| this research work confirms the Director | 
in his opinion that the gathering of fac- 
tual material is one of the greatest aids 
to law enforcement and law observance. 


The reputation and character of the 
persons composing this council insure in} 
advance the handling of research work 
in graduate schools along purely scien- 
tific lines. The utmost academic free- 
dom is to be given directors of research 
and those graduate students who elect to} 
investigate the subjects made by the coun- 
cil—no special objective is asked for. It 
is facts that are wanted. 


Reviews Record 
Of Council Members 


A brief record of the accomplishments 
of the members of the Bureau of Prohi- 
bition Advisory Research Council follows: 
| Richard Clarke Cabot is a resident of 
Cambridge, Mass. Although chairman of 
the Department of Social Science in Harv- 
ard University, Dr. Cabot has practiced 
medicine during his entire career. He has 
been Professor of Medicine in Harvard 
Medical School, lecturer on Philsophy and 
and is now consulting physian to the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear  InfirmSry, 
the New England Hospital, Boston, the 
| Westboro School for Boys and the Lan- 
caster School for Girls, both of the latter 
| located in Massachusetts, He was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the United Sttes Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps in 1919, and saw active 
service in France in 1917-1919. He is the 
author of standard medical works and 
books on philosophy. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay of New York 
| City, has devoted much time in his life 
| to assisting the Governent in various 
ways: In 1892 he served as special agent 
of the Senate Finace Committee to re- 
| port on wholesale commodity prices in 
Europe. In 1899-1900 he was expert ad-| 
visor of the United States Industrial Com- 
mission to report on railroad labor. He 
was Commissioner of Education of Porto 
Rico in 1902-1904. He is Chairman of 
the National Child Labor Commission, 
New York, and Fellow of the Royal 
Economics Society of Great Britain. He is 
& member of the faculty of San Marcos 
University, Lima, Peru. He has traveled 
widely and written in an interesting man- 
ner of Japan and other foreign countries. 
His published “vorks are authoritative and 
voluminous in the field of social science. 

William Seal Carpenter received his pre- 
paratory school education at the Friend's 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa.: re- 
| ceived his B. S. and M. A. degrees at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and his Ph. D. 
at Princeton University. During his teach- 
ing career he has been reader in history, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


litics, Princeton University; instructor in 
political science, University of Wisconsin; 
instructor, associate professor’ and _pro- 
fessor of politics in Princeton University. 
During the World War he served with the 


England Company, except as to the new 
‘common shares for which the $20,000,000 
cash was paid. 


Q. We will come to the new common 
shares for which cash was paid. At a mat- 
ter of fact, the assets of the New Eng- 
land Company were turned over and the 
stock of the New England Power Associa- 


University of Pennsylvania; fellow in pol- | 


Stanford Professor 


On Leave at Yale 


Walter R. Miles is professor of experi- | 
mental psychology in Stanford University, 
Calif., 
year and in residence at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
at the nutrition laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institution, Boston, Mass. 
done careful experimental work in many 
fields of psychology and is the inventor 
of 


affected | author of Judicial Tenure in the United | 
States, Democracy and Education, Devel- 
opment 
and in addition to contributing to numer- 
ous legal and political science journals, is 
the editor of Lockes Two Treaties of Civil 
Government. 
executive council of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, 
editor of Social Science Abstracts. 


of American Political Thought, 


He is a member of the 


and. consulting 


on leave this current academic 


He was psychologist 


He has 


instruments for the study of pursuit 


coordinations and of other psychological 


laboratory apparatus. 


He is a member of 


the subcomittee of the National Research 


Council on aviation psychology. 


His pub- 


lished works deal, among other subjects, 


with laboratory experiments as to the ef- 
| fect of moderate dosages of alchol on hu- 


man efficiency. 


State 


Emory Richard Johnson began 


Pa. He was pro- 


He 


In 1911 


tolls and measurement of 
Dr. Johnson has been president 


societies. He is the author of 15 books 
dealing with various transportation prob- 
lems. 


Miss Susan Myra Kingsbury is a grad- 


uate of the College of the Pacific, taking 
her master’s degree at Stanford Univer- 
sity and her doctor’s degree at Columbia 
University. 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Simmons 
' College, Boston, Mass., before her present 
connection with Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
; tions for the Massachusetts Commission 
on Industrial and Technical Education. 
She is the editor of a series of books on 
the economic relations of women and a 
member of several economic and sociologi- 
cal societies. 


She taught at Vassar Col- 


She has directed investiga- 


Accomplishments of Youthful 


Member of Organization 
Charles W. Pipkin, one of the youngest |. 


members of the Advisory Council, was 
educated at Vanderbilt and Harvard Uni- 
versities. He went to England as Rhodes 
Scholar in 1922-25, and there received his 
degree of doctor of philosophy at Oxford. 
He is a professor of government at the 
University of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, and dean of the Graduate School. 
He is an editor of the American Political 
Science Review, and a member of the 
executive board of the American Political 


Science Association. He was Carnegie 
|fellow in international law at Paris in 
1929-30. 


He has published, The Idea of Social 


Justice, World Peace is Not a Luxury, and 


Social Politics and Modern Democracies. 
Roderick D. McKinsey took his college 
course at the University of Manitoba, his 
doctor of philosophy degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He has been assistant 
professor of sociology in Ohio State Uni- 


his 
teaching career as instructor in Economics 
in Haverford College, 
fessor of transportation and commerce in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
|merce, University of Pennsylvania, from 
1896 to 1919, and has been dean of ‘that | 
| school from 1919 to the present time. 
has done outstanding Government service, | 
having been expert on transportation for 
the United States Industrial Commission, 
member of the United States Isthmian 
Canal Commission and expert of railway 
valuation for the Census Bureau. 
he was appointe, to report on Panama 
Canal traffic, 
vessels. 
of the National Institute of Social Science 
and is a member of a number of learned 
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MEMBER OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


WAYLAND W. MAGEE 
Selected by the President as the 


farmer member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, Mr. Magee _ will 
succeed the late Edward H. Cun- 
ningham. Mr. Magee, whose resi- 
dence is in Bennington, Nebr., is 
affiliated with a number of agri- 
cultural organizations within the 
State of Nebraska. 


Federal Loans on Crops 
Exceed 45 Million Dollars 


Crop production loans in crought and 
storm areas from the three Federal funds 
totaling $57,000,000 set aside for that pur- 
pose had reached $45,653,205 on May 8, 
the Department of Agriculture announced 
May 9. 


versity, and in the University of West 
Virginia, professor of sociology and chair- 
{man of the department in the University 
of Washington and is now head of the 
department of sociology at the University 
of Michigan. 

In 1918 Dr. McKinsey worked with the 
United States Food Administration in 
Ohio. He was Regional Director of the 
Race Relations Survey in 1923-24, delegatc 
to the Institute of Pacific Relations in 
Honolulu in 1927, member of Research 
Committee Pacific Branch of the National 
Science Research Council, Round Table 








U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business May 7, 1931 











| 
| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May 9 


| New York, May 10—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York yesterday certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
|522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 











é Made Public May 9, 1931 ‘the conversion of foreign currency for the 

ty : : |purpose ‘of the assessment and collection of 

Corresponding Corresponding | duties upon merchandise imported into the 

Period ‘ Period | United States, we have ascertained and hereby 

RECEIPTS This Month | Last Year Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 certify to you that the buying rates in the 

Customs y'na'b-s'vno's 0569055.0:qae One SUT $11,712,023 03 $329,300,147.15 $474,320,324.34| New York market at noon today for cable 
Income tax 4,649,000.37 _4,425,790.30 1,540,577,203.33 1,854,671,080.81 | transfers payable in the foreign currencies 


Miscellaneous internal revenue 


10,945,754.42 11,185,999.36 


481,850,469.97 525,458,748.08 are as shown below: 


















































Foreign obligations— Austria, (schilling).........s.ssseccesse 14.0605 
Principal SAT TEE eee 31,411,603.37 51,066,708.26 | Belgium (belga)............ eee 13.9064 
Interest a beets ees 92,370,597.85 70,337,068.52 |Bulgaria (lev)..........+++- sececeesees 00.9183 

Railroad securities cseoee * 8,6R9,820.71 16,451,179.15 10,962,761.30 |Czechosiovakia (krone).........+. +» 02.9622 

All others eV ase vecirineeys wee 198,033.10 2.00 8,154,189.00 7,$41,399.56 Denmark (Kroné).........++eee0- ++ 26,7132 

Trust fund receipts (reappropriated : ee [England (pound).........sseeesees ++ 486.4203 
for investment) ....... ape 1,118,350.13 774,476,06 50,811,365.26 37,571,128.45 |Fimsand (markka)..........eeeees «+ 02.5174 

Proceeds sale of surplus property 41,148.38 115,351.46 2,438,409.01 6,884,006.29 | France: (fTANC)........cercsccccces - 03.9098 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. ....... 477,186.22 491,421.92 23,196,385.62 24,342,749.32 |Germany (reichsmark)........«... + 23.8143 

Other miscellaneous 06s 3,142,621.43 6,606,797.71 131,340,532.56 172,379,993.19 |Greece (drachma)..... 01.2743 

—_—_—_——_— — a ae — — | Hungary engo). 17.4: 
Total Ordinary .......cccsccccess $27,967,075.91 $40,931,182.55 $2,707,902,187.27 $3,242,135,158.22 italy” ara) . ‘ 3 : eee 354 

— ene sanen eee . — ——_—_—_—_ Nether.ienas (guiider).........- A 
Excess of expenditures ............--$33,238,938.65 $34,635,775.88  $912,210,067.70 | $179,787,548.22 | Norway (krone) eves : se ccccccccevccece 26.7166 
. . —— —_ _ . en POIANA (ZIOCY) ........cccccccccccseces + 11.1918 
EXPENDITURES Portugal (€8CUdO)......ccccoscocese ees 04.4935 

General expenditures ............-- $63.017,307.31 $55,016,462.80 $2,008,404,929.11 $1,853,081,226.80 Roumania (leU)..........cceceecees ++. 00.5940 

*Interest om public debt ........ 9,818,142.55  6,439.415.54 509, 564,686.25 551,477,536.38 |Speain (peseta).........ccccccccccccce - 10.2940 

Refund customs 14.9020. 004. 8Se 354,313.38 701,777.21 18,597,220.89 19.640,209.60 ,Sweden (krona).........sccccessess +++ 26.8092 

Refund internal revenue 1,442,374.77 899,736.78 58,344,297.93 108,354,156.91 '|Switzeriand (franc)......ccccccccosces 19.2692 

Postal deficiency Preece 10,000,000.00 104,017,315.34 75.074,870.66 | Yugosiavia (dinar).............. - 01.7586 

Panama Canal <aeeRs 130,995.15 72,051.93 8,401,199.56 9,737,594.54 | riong Kong (dollar).........+.e6 + 24.3500 

Operations in special accounts: ya |China (Shanghai tael) see 91.1214 
Railroads 17,921.63 14,737.88 247,235.99 + 4,636,137.35 |China (Mexican dollar).......eseee- ++ 22.7812 
War Finance Corporation 684.78 880.32 6,884.74 *60,547.99 |Caina (Yuan doliar)............-. ° 22.5000 
Shipping Board . : 278.811.55 256,572.00 22,029,392.09 SO, ie, ties | SGI CEUPSC)....ccscccsseseccvcceees 36.1625 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) .#14.245.210.81 1,803.729.64 —172.756,085.83  105,004.890.04|Japan (yen)......... + 49.3906 
Alien property funds ; 22,832.97 523,433.72 1,143,157.71 1,418,392.12 |Singapore (dollar). - 56.0833 

Adjusted-service certificate fund 2,365.71 *37,002.71 225,244,314.89 112,177,035.47 |Canaaa (dollar). + 99.9393 

Civil-service retirement fund 752,874.56 (899,312.74 19,654,980.69 19,724,096.91 |Cuba (pesO)............eseeeee . 99.9218 

Investment of trust funds [RROREED, MMONO).. inv cciriconeusen ene . 47.3333 
Government life insurance 934,958.56 774,885.54 49,758,012.42 36,712,334.21 | Newfounaland (dollar)......... - 99.6875 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement ‘778.81 +410.48 500,497.63 446,294.69 | Argentina (peso, gold)...........s.... 71,3617 
Foreign Service retirement 313,582.13 | Brazil (miirets) : : i 

yeneral railroad contingen® 184,170.38 412,499.59 | Chile (peso) .. i 
— ee ee —enie = - —————:| Uruguay (peso) 
Total ordinary $61,206,014.56 $75,566,958.43 $3,199,019,754.97 $2,909,491,903.19 |Colombia (peso) 
Sinking fund $391,660,000.09 $388,368,950.00 


of the Institute of Politics, Williamstown, } 


Mass., 1928, and is at present engaged in 
a special research assignment on urban 
trends under the auspices of the Presi- 
aent’s Committee on Social Trends. 

He has published, The Neighborhood—a 
study of sccial life in Columbus, Ohio; 
Oriental-Exclusion, L'Evolution Economi- 
que du Mond, D’Etudes Sociales and Poii- 
tiques, Paris, 1928, and has contributed 
chapters in other books and many articles 
in journals and periodicals. 

Samuel C. May is very active in govern- 
ment work, having taken on many duties 
aside from his conduct of, the department 
of political science and public administra- 
tion in the University of California. He 
is research consultant to the League of 
California Municipalities, and the Cali- 
fornia Conference on City Planning; Di- 
rector of Research Commonwealth Club 
of California, member of the subcommittee 
on Cost of Crime; National Committee on 
Law Observance and Law Enforcement; 
member of the Governor's Commission on 
County Home Rule, Advisory Committee 
on Public Adminisration, Social Science 
Research Council, Executive Council Na- 
tional Municipal League, Research Coun- 
cil, International City Managers Associa- 
tion. 






He is a member of the Government Re- | 


search Council, American Political Science 
Association, American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science and honorary mem- 


Decline Shown in Check Payments: 


From Figure of Preceding Week| 
& - 


Total Loans and Discounts of Federal Reserve Bank Also 
Reveal Slight Decrease 


| tion delivered in exchange therefor prior} 


to the payment of the $20,000,000. Is that 
not true? 


A. I had always thought it was part of 
the same plan. 

Q. I think it was part of the same plan, 
Mr. Comerford. That is, I think the whole 
thing was in contemplation. But I think 
that the actual transfer of the assets and 
exchange of securities was prior to the 
payment of the $20,000,000. That resulted 
in a profit to the New England or its 
stockholders, did it not? 

A. I don’t known whether I could say 
it was a profit. They had more certificates 
than they had before the transaction. 

Q. It wasn’t long after that, or about 
the same time, that these new 
came into the New England Power As- 
sociation; is that right? 

A. It was at the same time, I think. 

Q. All right. F. L. Carlisle & Company 
| had approximately 33 per cent of the con- 
trol of the new association, had it not, 33 
per cent of the stock of the new asso- 
ciation? 

A. That is my recollection. 

Q. Had Carlisle & Company been stock- 
holders in the New England Company 
prior to this reorganization? 
| A. I think not. 


; 


| the voting stock of the power association. 

|Had they been interested in the New 

| England Company prior to the reorganiza- 
tion? 

| A. I think not. 

Q. Had the New England Company been 
stockholders in» Carlisle & Company or in 
Stone & Webster Company before the re- 
organization? 

A. The International Paper Company 
interests, so-called, subscribed for nearly 
26 per cent of the voting stock of the New 
England Power Association. 

Q. Had the International Paper Com- 
pany been interested in the New Bngland 
Company prior to this reorganization? 
| A, The International Paper Company s0 
| far as I know had not been. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
| script of testimony will be continued 
| in the issue of May 12. 





interests | 


Weekly business indicators available to 
the Department of Commerce through the 
Survey of Current Business for the week 
ended May 2, 1931, show that bank 
debits, outside New York City, decreased 
from the preceding week and were lower 
than during the same week in 1930, ac- 
cording to the weekly summary of do- 
mestic business conditions issued by the 
Department of Commerce May 10 which 
follows in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member fanks showed a slight 
decrease from the previous week, and were 
considerably lower than the cornrespond- 
ing week a year ago. Interest rates on 
call money remained on the same level 


;as for the two previous weeks, but were 


materially under the 1930 level. Time 
money rates continued the decrease which 
started during the previous week, but were 
far below the rates prevalent during the 
corresponding week last year. Average 
prices of representative stocks continued 
the decline which started during the 


|closing week of March, reaching the low- 


Q. Stone & Webster took 27 per cent of | 


| 
| 


est point so far this year. Bond prices 
declined from the week previous, equaling 
the low average price set during the open- 
ing week of January, but remaining on a 
slightly higher level than during the cor- 








responding week 
business failures, 
Dun & Company 


last year. Number of 
as reported by R. G 
decreased from the pre- 


vious week, but were above the level of a 
year ago, 
Wholesale prices, as measured by 


Fisher's composite index of 120 commod- 
ities, continued the decline which has 
been under way since the third week in 
March, reaching the lowest point so far 
tfiis year. Prices of agricultural products 
declined from the week previous, and 
prices of nonagricultural products also 
declined to about the same extent. The 
price of cotton middling decreased from 
the week previous, while iron and steel, 
as well as electrolytic copper prices, re- 
mained the same as for the previous week. 
All three prices were below a year ago. 

For the week ending April 25, increases 
occurred over the previous week in cot- 
ton receipts and wheat receipts, while 
bituminous coal production, cattle receipts, 
freight-car loadings, hog receipts, and 
lumber production, showed declines. Steel 
ingot production and petroleum produc- 
tion remained on the same level as re- 
ported for the week previous. All these 
items, excepting cotton receipts and wheat 
receipts, were under the corresponding 
week in 1930. 


— . 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 





(Weeks ended Saturday, Monthly Average 1923-25=—100) 
May Apr. Apr. May Apr. Apr. May Apr Apr 
2 25 18 3 26 19 4 27 20 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
tComposite Index—New York Times ..... 79.4 *79.7 95.7 954 955 109.2 109.6 109.1 
*Composite Index—Business week .... «++. 788 78.1 942 93.9 93.9 108.7 110.4 109.5 
PRODUCTION 

Bituminous coal production ne re ee 64.5 *64.9 85.5 84.0 83.1 91.3 93.6 88.8 

Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) mi ‘ _ Se .. ; ers 

POSNER BORGIR onccicksvadanesnarceces 80.7 74.7 782 74.7 668 886 864 83.9 

Cotton receipts soseeenes 32.3 f 21.2 33.1 32.3 350 346 50.0 52.3 

Freight-car loadingS ...-.+eseeeers cas 2 79.3 98.3 94.6 93.1 109.5 109.7 104.9 

HOg receipts ......seceececeerereerees 70.0 24 726 74.7 $%T35 763 857 824 82.1 

tLumber production ....--eeseeeeeres . 68.8 69.4 96.7 *105.5 1054 1107 109.6 109.7 

Petroleum production (daily average) 118.8 116.3 1163 1246 1243 122.9 1263 127.3 128.3 

Steel ingot production «...sserseeees ae 64.5 645 1013 1026 1026 127.6, 132.9 128.9 

Wheat receipts cseaetaves -. 5666 605 547 47.0 513 294 483 46.1 44.7 

WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926=-100) 

All commodities (120) .......seeee084 73.1 740 746 89.7 90.2 907 96.7 96.7 96.7 
Agricultural products (30) ..... 628 639 650 942 95.1 95.9 100.2 99.3 99.3 
Nonagricultural products (90) 76.1 77.1 #772 87.5 878 881 939 944 943 

Copper, electrolytic ...........00 674 67.4 703 949 100.0 100.0 129.0 129.0 129.0 

Cotton middling, New York 36.0 37.55 3798 61.0 59.9 596 72.8 7128 74.6 

Iron and steel composite .. 76.1 76.1 763 828 83.1 83.2 89.5 89.5 88.9 

Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 56.6 56.6 57.4 75.2 76.0 783 829 82.9 87.6 

FINANCIAL 

Bank debits outside New York City 95.1 102.7 103.3 1204 116.1 1296 136.0 125.6 140.7 

Bank loans and dISCOUNTS ....esseeee 120.0 121.1 122.1 135.7 135.7 1348 131.6 131.1 131.5 

Bond prices ckdes ahaa K 6 106.0 105.9 106.1 1060 106.2 10538 

Business failures 3 116.0 1344 1206 1034 110.3 119.9 

Federal reserve ratio 106.4 105.5 103.7 946 95.9 94.6 

Interest rates . 

Call money, ......-cccsee 92.1 97.0 97.0 269.7 200.0 190.0 
Time money .....+..csce 97.1 100.0 1029 197.1 194.3 200.0 

Money in circulation 92.7 92.7 933 96 960 96.3 

Net demand deposits 112.4 111.4 1108 1096 107.4 108.6 

BteckK MricGs§ ...crrcccccccccccnes 233.0 244.5 249.0 257.2 253.2 249.1 

ee ee. on. canncncienseeensesesees 1554 155.1 155.9 149.1 149.4 149.5 
*Revised. ‘Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown, Relative to a com- 


puted normal taken as 100. 





Purchases and retirements from for- 
eign repayments 

Received from foreign governments 
under debt settlements 

Received for estate taxes wide acatetens 
Purchases and retirements from fran- 


chise tax receipts (Federal reserve 
and Federal intermediate credit 
oo ) rere ere eee 


Forfeitures, . gifts, ‘ete. 





Changes in Membership 
Of State Banks Listed 


29,265,450.00 9,682,500.90 


109,799,850.90 


73,100.00 
; Changes in State bank membership of 
|the Federal Reserve System during the 
91,400.00 4,455,000.00 | week ending Ma 
91,400.00 55,000.08 g y 8, were announced May 


9 by the Federal Reserve Board as follows: 





TOURER, sic ces visccsvessey cee eoceeces $421,092,500.00  $512,430,903.25 Admitted to membership: Commerctal- 
‘ eee ieee ar eens os ——————- | American Bank & Trust Co., ev , Las 
Total expenditures - -$61,206,014.56 $75,566,958.43 $3,620,112,254.97 $3,421,922,806.44 | capital, $300,900. — 


yExcess of credits (deduct). 


+ 


ber of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion of Great Britain, and the Western 
Civil Service Assembly. 

He is at present conducting a survey 
of the administration of criminal justice 
in California, with nine associates, under 
the auspices of the Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


e 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are’ included. 

*The figures for the month include $10,252.60 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $359,594.67 
accrued discount on war savings certificates of matured 
periods last year, the figures include $8,799.93 and $447,740.47, respectively. 


, banks in leading cities for the week ended 


C. E. Gehlke, A. B, Ph. D. Mr. Gehlke| 


is a product of Cleveland, Ohio; his edu- 


cation was secured in the schools of that} 


city and in Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, where he received his A. B. 
His doctor’s degree was conferred on him 
by Columbia University in 1914, where 
he specialized in sociology. economics and 
anthropology. In 1911 he became instruc- 
tor in sociology at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity passing threafter through the ranks 


fof assistant and associate professor and 


has been profesor of sociology since 1924. 

Mr. Gerlke _ served in the Southwest- 
ern Division of the American Red Cross 
as educational director in 1919-1920; as 


statistical director of the Cleveland Foun- | 


dation 1920-21; as statistician for the sur- 
veys of criminal justice in Cleveland, Mis- 
souri, New York State (crime commission) 
and Illinois, as well as consultant in this 
type of work in Cincinnati and on the 
Harvard Survey. : 

He has been retained in a similar ca- 
pacity by the Study of Judicial Adminis- 
tration in Ohio; he spent the academic 
year 1929-1930 in traveling in western 
Europe investigating criminological and 
penological conditions. 





Voluntary withdrawal: Twenty-sixth Street 
State Bank, Chicago, Ill.; capital, $200,000. 


Absorption of nonmembers: 


Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., capital $1,500,000, a member, has ab- 
sorbed the following nonmembers: East Wash- 
ington State Bank, Irvington State Bank, 
| Roosevelt Avenue State Bank, Broad Ripple 
State Bank, Sixteenth Street State Bank, 


— Side State Bank, all of Indianapolis, 
nd. 


Davison State Bank, Mich., member, capital 


series, and for the corresponding 


Individual Bank Debits 
Show Increase for Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- | $50 000. has absorbed the following nonmem- 
. a 7 ,|ber: Farmers State Bank, Davison, Mich. 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by capital $40,000. ° 


| Consolidation of State members: 

Farmers State Bank and First State Bank, 
| Vicksburg, Mi¢h., consolidated under charter 
and title of Farmers State Bank, Vicksburg, 
Mich., capital $25,000. 


May 6, and made public May 9 aggregated 
| $12,766,000,000, or 11 per cent above the 
total reported for the preceding week and | 


;. Closed: State Bank of Madelia;> Madelia, 
30 per cent below the total for the cor- Minn., capital $50,000. First State Bank & 
responding weck of last year. | Trust Co., 


Washington, Pa., capital $600,000, 


Ageregate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
021,000,000, as compared with $10,836,000,- 
000 for the preceding week and $17,393,- 
000,000 for the week ended May 7 of last 
year. 











junder the provision in the same para- 
/graph for works of art, including sculp- 
tures and statuary, and copies, replicas, 
or reproductions. At the trial it» was 
stipulated that the “merchandise consists 
of small statues carved out of ivory by 
ee _ they possess — merit, 
i ae . atin 5 and that they are copies, replicas or re- 
Assessme nt Rate Lowered | aeaamaeen rather than originals.” (Pro< 


On Carved Ivory Statues | st 385421-G-73236.) 


| 
New York, May 9.—Richard M. H. 
Wharton, Philadelphia, has obtained a de- 


Tr 
jcision in the Customs Court lowering the | UTILITY SECURITIES 
assessment rate on small statues carved COMPANY 


out of ivory. The customs officers im- 
posed duty at 35 per cent ad valorem, 

230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 





under the provisions of paragraph 1440,| 
Act of 1922, for manufactures of ivory. | 
Judge Evans finds duty should have been! 
taken at only 20 per cent ad_ valorem,| 











2,000,000 
Customer-Owners 


of Public Utilities 


100,000 Associated 
Customer-Owners 


ustoMeErRsS think well enough of their 
local gas and electric company to in- 

vest in it. This was disclosed by a recent 
survey of 4,000 customers selected at random 


No. 3 ina series of advertisements, “What Are the 


= 
” 





Facts?"* 





VWiite/L Y, 
YA 
WE Milt 





from among several million in 79 communi- 


tics in 4 states. 


The question asked was, 
“Is anyone in your family a security 
holder in the local electric or gas company? 


Tabulation of the answers showed that one 
in 16 of the customers was an investor in his 
local electric company and one in 20 an in- 


vestor in his local gas company. 
Utilities Gain in Customer-Investors 


For the country as a whole it is estimated 
there are 2,000,000 customers who have in- 
vested in their gas and electric companies. 
The gain in customer-ownership of securities 
dyring the past five years shows that the 
customers themselves are little disturbed by 


Instead of distress selling by customer- 
owners it appears that investors are turning 
toward their gas and electric companies as 
sound investment mediums. 


political agitation involving public utilities, 


One in 15 an Associated Customer-Investor 


Customers of the Associated Gas and Electric 
System have invested more than $91,000,000 
in Associated securities. One in 15 of the cus- 
tomers served is asecurity holder. There were 
25,385 new customer-investors gainedin 1930. 


That utility securities appeal to customers 
elsewhere than in the United States is mani- 
fest from the success of the first offering in 
the Philippine Islands. Associated System 
customers in Manila recently subscribed 
to $400,500 of Associated Securities. A sales 
quota of $200,000 had been set which was 
reached almost immediately. 


Real worth of the securities of a public 
utility depends largely upon whether the 
company has adequate equipment and effi- 
cient management united in rendering good 
service. The fact that 99,490 Associated cus- 
tomers are shareholders is one of the best evi- 
dences of the value of Associated securities. 


To invest, or for information, inquire of your security dealer, or address 


AssociATeD Gas AND Exrctric SysTEM 





61 Broadway &¢) New York City 
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of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 
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Selecting State’s Director 
of Education by Popular Vote: 





Disadvantages of Compelling 


Candidate for 


Office to Engage in Political Campaign Out- 
lined by California Educator 





By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


HE history of the State Department of 

Education of California begins as it 

should with the first State Constitution, 
that of 1850, which provided for the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Commission for the Study of Educa- 
tional Problems has been chiefly concerned, 
however, not with history, but with a study 
of the present powers, functions, manner of 
selection, whether by election or appointment 
of the two great divisions of the Department, 
namely, the State Board of Education and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
upon their friendly relations and cooperation 
largely depends the welfare of the public 
schools of California. 

+ + 

In 1921 the Special Legislative Committee 
on Education reported to the State Legisla- 
ture as follows: “* * * the present California 
educational organization must be regarded as 
temporary and transitional, and dangerous 
for the future, and it should be superseded at 
the earliest opportunity by a more rational 
form of State educational organization.” 
That Committee further emphasized the dual 
character of the organization which it found 
“fraught with dangers and sooner or later 
destined to cause trouble.” 

The warning then given was timely for it 
is obvious that an arrangement by which the 
State Superintendent of Instruction is elected 
by the people and a State Board of Educa- 
tion is appointed by the Governor, with each 
in a position to act more or less independ- 
ently of the other, only needs a sufficiently 
irritating situation, to develop mutual hos- 
tility and obstructive ‘attitudes and tactics. 

Some of the worst evils of this type of or- 
ganization were mitigated by legislation in 
1927 which definitely extended the preroga- 
tives of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to include the power of nomina- 
tion of the several members who were to 
constitute his own official staff, leaving their 
final appointment with the State Board of 
Education. Prior to that time the State 
Board of Education had been empowered to 
appoint several important members of the 
educational staff of the State Superintendent 
without reference to his choice or recom- 
mendation. 

In its consideration of the State educa- 
tional organization it has seemed to the 
Commission that certain important changes 

ust still be made to lessen the likelihood of 
friction or stubborn inaction in the case of 
differences of opinion between the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education; to prevent quplication 
of effort and open the way for more prompt 
and understanding service from all the mem- 
bers of the Superintendent's staff; and to 
secure more expeditious and uniform inter- 
pretations of school law and more uniform 
rulings for the guidance of the several dis- 
tricts of the State. 

These changes call for: 

> a 

1. A further approach to a condition in 
which the functions exercised by the ‘State 
Board of Education shall be those of policy 
making, general oversight and especially 
those of improving and promoting public 
education, while the functions of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be 








Protecting Young 
Persons From 
Tuberculosis 


By 
Dr. A. T. McCormack 
Secretary, Board of Health, 
Commonwealth of Ken- 
tuchey 


VERYWHERE we go along the highways 
today we see signs and markers to warn 
us where there is danger. The traveling 

public has learned to consider a road safe 
unless there are danger signs along the way. 

Youth is traveling today along the high- 
way of life at a rapid pace and they, too, 
have learned to consider the way safe where 
there are no danger signs, and those who 
have gone before and traveled farther along 
life’s highway have a tremendous responsi- 
bility to mark the dangerous Places that 
youth may know danger is lurking near-by 
and some special precaution must be taken. 

From 1911 through 1929, 2,181,667 deaths 
have been reported due to tuberculosis in the 
United States. This army of people almost 
equals the population of the State of Ken- 
tucky—and they were wiped out in 18 years 
due to a preventable disease. It would seem 
that danger signals should be placed some- 
where. 

In that same period of time (from 1911 to 
1929) in Kentucky alone there were 68,054 
deaths reported due to tuberculosis, Statis- 
tics show that'approximately 42,193 of this 
number who died in Kentucky were between 
the ages of 15 and 30. 

If a disease only took away our old and 
decrepid, that is, those who have already be- 
come a burden upon the home life and social 
organizations, this would not be so serious, 
but when we realize approximately 65 per 
cent of those taken by tuberculosis today are 
from our young people and at an age when 
homes are being built and plans laid for 
familes, this becomes a more serious problem. 

This is not the worst feature of this tre- 
mendous harvest reaped by tuberculosis. 
This ravaging disease acts Slowly, The seed 
is sown in the early years of life between the 
ages of 15 and 20. When these young peo- 
ple are making their plans for their careers 
and laboring under heavy strain, this disease 
manifests itself and they are stricken from 
the ranks of active boys and girls or young 
men and young women. 

Tuberculosis can be cared for j; 
other disease if it is known in — Th 
hope of the Nation today lies in an early 
recognition of the disease, or as it has been 
said, “Early discovery means early recovery.” 
Doctors know what to do for Children af- 
flicted with the disease. Children should be 
taken to the doctor before the do&tor has to 
come to the child’s bedside. They know how 
to discover tuberculosis in its early stages. 


rE 


hose of the executive officer of the State 
Semel of Education and an educational 
leader. ; 

2. The elimination of political campaigns 
and campaign expenses from those proce- 
dures by which the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Educa- 
tion are selected. 

+ + 


3. A unification of the organization and 
functioning of the Superintendent’s staff. 

4. One central source of interpretation of 
school law and State Board regulations, and 
as a result rulings for the guidance of the 
several districts of the State. _ 

The first two of the above topics should be 
discussed together since to make the State 
Superintendent an executive officer who shall 
put into effect the plans and projects agreed 
upon by the State Board of Education calls 
for the abandonment of the present plan by 
which he is elected by the people as the chief 
educational official of the State. 

For other reasons than that of better edu- 
cational organization, the Superintendent 
should be an appointee of the State Board of 
Education rather than an elective official. 

The distractions incident to a political 
campaign have been known to affect unfa- 
vorably the entire teaching personnel of the 
State, involving heated controversies that re- 
mained as unpleasant hangovers to disturb 
otherwise peaceful relations. 

The influence on the candidate seeking the 
office is wholly bad, for a political campaign 
means campaign expenses and contributions 
to a campaign fund that must be had from 
some source. The one seeking the office for 
the first time or the superintendent seeking 
reelection cannot meet these expenses from 
his own resources; consequently there is dan- 
ger that he will accept financial aid from 
sources that will eventually prove harmful to 
the best interests of the public schools. 

When once elected he may find himself 
embarrassed by pressure to make or encour- 
age appointments or to grant other favors 
prejudicial to education, all in return for 
campaign support. 

The superintendent is only human and 
with a campaign for reelection always con- 
fronting him he is less likely to make im- 
personal and unbiased decisions in the great 
variety of cases that call for, his adjudica- 
tion. 

Still, up to the present moment, the peo- 
ple of California have expressed disfavor of 
any plan in which their votes did not select 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This Commission has spent much time in 
trying to discover a way by which the super- 
intendent might become appointive and still 
leave some measure of control with the peo- 
ple in the choice of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The proposal of the Legislature of 
1927 to amend the Constitution in such man- 
ner as to make possible a director of educa- 
tion who should be appointed by the State 
Board of Education and to whom should be 
transferred the duties of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction failed to carry. 

Whether this unfavorable action by the 
people was the result of insufficient time in 
which to make clear to the electorate the 
merits of the proposal or to a rather per- 
sistent unwillingness on the part of the citi- 
zens to surrender any measure of control of 
public education hitherto exercised by them 
through the ballot, is not clear. 


+ + 

At any rate the advice and warning of 
former commissions, the encouraging history 
of other States in which a unified Depart- 
ment of Education has been tried, and the 
unsatisfactory experience in our own State 
with the present plan, have convinced this 
Commission that there should be no further 
delay in correcting the faulty organization of 

is Department. 
eae the better understanding of what is 
meant by “a unification in the organization 
and functions of the superintendent s staff 
it should be said that the staff consists of 
heads of divisions and their respective as- 
sistants, that each division is concerned with 
one phase of education, such as rural schools, 
city secondary schools, vocational education 
and the like, which it supervises and care- 
fully promotes, always taking care not to 
interfere with the responsibilities or particu- 
lar interests of any other division. 

It is a question whether a more logical and 
effective arrangement within the State office 
might not result if the several lieutenants of 
the State Superintendent were less definitely 
associated with detached departments, bet- 
ter acquainted with the whole field of school 
activities and therefore better able to direct 
their respective lines of work in consonance 
with a plan for all, based on the needs of 
all, and whether such an arrangement might 
not prevent loss of motion, duplication of ef- 
fort and wasteful rivalry. 

The Commission has 
mended: 

1. That by constitutional amendment and 
legislative enactment or both the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction be made an 
appointee of the State Board of Education, 
and the executive officer of that Board and 
that his salary be fixed by that Board with 
the approval of the Department of Finance. 

2. That the Governor nominate candidates 
for the State Board of Education, subject to 
election by the people, such nomination to 
be made early enough to allow opportunity, 
in the event any large number of people be 
dissatisfied with his choice, for them to place 
a candidate on the ballot by petition in op- 
position, the percentage of signatures re~- 
quired being sufficiently high to discourage 
casual opponents from creating confusion, 
expense and controversy in order to satisfy 
their personal ambitions. 


+ + 


3. That such action be taken by the State 
Board of Education as will result in a more 
unified and integrated organization of the 
superintendent’s educational staff. 

4. That a legal divisiom be established in 
the State Department of Education, the 
function of which shall be to interpret school 
law and State Board regulations, to issue and 
keep on file uniform rulings for the guidance 
of superintendents, boards of education and 
boards of school trustees, and edit and pub- 
lish a “Manual of School Law and State 
Board Regulations.” 


therefore recom- 








tistical Research. 


HILE the Research Division of the 
United States Women’s Bureau 
pursues a variety of methods by no 

means confined to the statistical, inves- 
tigates legal questions and many other 
matters affecting the status of women 
and the conditions under which they 
live and work, and handles material 
from both primary and_ secondary 
sources, such investigation frequently 
does include the compilation and the 
analysis of statistical data. 


+ + 

Certain of the fields in which impor- 
tant statistical studies have been made 
in the Research Division are those of 
the analysis of the census occupational 
figures relating to women; the interpre- 
tation of data on women’s wages with 
respect to its bearing on the minimum 
requirements for decent living; and the 
extent and severity of industrial acci- 
dents to women, so far as ascertainable. 
Among the most notable secondary 
sources used in assembling material for 
such studies are the publications of the 
Bureau of the Census and other Federal 
agencies, reports of official State bodies, 
and the data printed by private founda- 
tions and similar authentic sources. 

Shortly after the figures related to the 
subject became available from the 1920 
census, the Women’s Bureau made a 
study of the occupational progress of 
women which showed a decided change 
in the distribution of women among the 
various gainful pursuits. From 1910 to 
1920 there appeared increases of 50,000 
or more among women who were clerks 
in offices, stenographers and _ typists, 
bookkeepers and cashiers, teachers, 
saleswomen, telephone operators, trained 
nurses, and clerks in stores. Decreases 
of 50,000 or more occurred among farm 
laborers (at home), farm _ laborers 
(working out), cooks, general servants, 
laundresses, dressmakers, and seam- 
stresses (not in factory), and milliners 
and millinery dealers. 

Within the decade in question, the 
greatest change seems to have been in a 
decrease among women working in or 
for the home and in personal-service 
occupations, and a corresponding in- 
crease in clerical and allied occupations, 
in teaching, and in nursing, all of which 
have been women-employing occupa- 
tions for many decades but have not be- 
fore reached such numerical impor- 
tance. 

+ + 


In the manufacturing industries, in- 
creases since 1910 of more than 10,000 
women were found among semiskilled 
operatives in food, iron and steel, and 
clothing industries, in silk and knitting 
mills, and in electrical supply, shoe, and 
cigar and tobacco factories; among la- 
borers in cotton mills; and among fore- 
women and overseers in manufacturing. 

In studying all occupations employing 
an appreciable number (1,000 or more) 
of both men and women in 1940 and 
1920, the changes in rate of increase or 
decrease for the two sexes were found to 
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The present series deals with Sta- 
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be entirely disproportionate, and in by 
far the greater number of cases the 
women took the lead in the rate of in- 
crease. Of course, in most of the occu- 
pations considered, men still were nu- 
merically far above women, and the con- 
spicuously large percentage increases 
shown for women in certain occupations 
are the direct result of small basic fig- 
ures in 1910; but these high increases 
none the less indicate that more and 
more industrial opportunities are being 
offered to women. 

A second bulletin published by the 
Women’s Bureaeu compiles in form for 
ready reference tables and charts based 
on census figures related to employed 
women. The details presented include 
the nativity and race, age, and marital 
status of gainfully occupied women. 

Interesting facts that may be gleaned 
from this bulletin relate to the numbers 
employed in the various States of the 
Union. The proportions of those 10 
years of age and over who are in gain- 
ful occupations range from about a 
third of the woman population in South 
Carolina, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, to about 11 or 12 per cent in West 
Virginia, Idaho and New Mexico. In 
only 2 of ihe 22 States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River—California and Louisiana 
—were as many as 20 per cent of the 
women in the population gainfully oc- 
cupied, while in 17 of the 26 States east 
of the river the proportion of employed 
women was above 20 per cent—over 25 
per cent in nine of these, five of which 
were in New England or on the Atlantic 
Seaboard and four in the “deep South.” 

+ + 

Ta figures related to employed mar- 

ried women would indicate that cer- 
tain fears connected with their occupa- 
tional life, sometimes voiced by timid 
souls, are considerably out of proportion 
to their numerical importance. Of the 
married women 15 years of age and over 
in 1920—who outnumbered the women 
in all other groups nearly one and one- 
half to one—less than a tenth were 
gainfully occupied, while nearly half the 
women in all other groups were so em- 
ployed, and these outnumbered married 
women nearly four to one. About a 
third of the gainfully occupied married 
women were in domestic and personal 
service, nearly a fourth were in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries, and 
about a fifth in agricultural pursuits. 

The data contained in the bulletin 
make possible comparison of the age 
groupings of employed women and men. 
For each sex, the largest group was 25 
and under 45 years, although the pro- 
portions at these ages differed consider- 
ably, being 40 per cent for the women 
and 47 for the men. At the ages below 
and above this major group, marked 
differences appear in the proportions of 
women and men. Over 40 per cent of 
the women but only a little over 20 per 
cent of the men were under 25 years of 
age; while about 30 per cent of the men 
but less than 20 per cent of the women 
were 45 or older. 


, In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 12, Miss Pidgeon will continue her discussion of the activities of 
the Research Division of the Women’s Bureau. 








Providing Information on Bird Life 


Work of State Ornithologist in Massachusetts 
By DR. JOHN B. MAY 


Director, Division of Ornithology, Department of Agriculture, Commonwealth of 
Massachtsetts , 


HE question is sometimes asked, “Just 
what is a State Ornithologist?” The po- 
sition can be likened to Topsy of “Uncle 

Tom” fame, who “never was born, but just 
growed up.” It has developed slowly through 
a series of years, as the result of the steady 
increase of interest in birds and in the study 
of their economic importance. 


About 40 years ago Massachusetts was in 
the throes of the first attempt to control the 
newly-established gypsy moth, a European 
insect pest which has cost the New England 
States many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in the last two decades. 

Edward Howe Forbush, a well-known nat- 
uralist, was appointed superintendent of 
gypsy moth suppression by the Governor, to 
work under a commission. As the problem 
was a new one, Mr. Forbush studied the life 
history of the insect very thoroughly in order 
to be able to plan a campaign, and in the 
course of his field research found that many 
different kinds of birds fed upon the gypsy 
mofhs at some stage of their existence. 

Largely as a result of this work, Mr. For- 
bush was subsequently appointed as consult- 
ing ornithologist to the State Board of Agri- 
culture and carried on various investigations 
into the economic relations of birds and man. 
In 1908 he was officially designated as “State 
Ornithologist.” With the later reorganiza- 
tion of the various State boards into depart- 
ments, a Division of Ornithology was estab- 
lished and Mr. Forbush became its first di- 
rector, a position which he held until 1928 
when, having reached the compulsory re- 


tirement age of 70 years, the present writer, 


became his successor. 

The State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 
is directed by law to “investigate the distri- 
bution and food habits of the birds of the 
Commonwealth, to determine as far as pos- 
sible the relation of birds to outbreaks of 
insects and other animals, to experiment 
with a view to discovering the best method 


of protecting fruits and crops from birds, 
and to serve the Commonwealth in an ad- 
visory capacity in matters relating to the 
economic status of birds and legislation con- 
cerning them.” He is also empowered to 
issue special reports and bulletins as the 
exigencies of nis work require. 


Much has been accomplished in carrying 
out the different requirements of this law, 
though much still remains to be done. The 
results have received publicity in the form 
of numerous departmental bulletins, news- 
paper and magazine articles, lectures, radio 
broadcasts, and through the mediufn of a 
vast amount of correspondence and personal 
interviews. 

As indicative of the wide scope of this 
work, the following titles of publications of 
the Division of Ornithology are suggestive. 
They include “Birds as Protectors of the Or- 
chard,” “Birds as Protectors of Forests,” 
“Birds as Destroyers of Hairy Caterpillars,” 
“Birds Useful to Agriculture,” “The Destruc- 
tion of Birds by the Elements,” “Two Years 
With the Birds on a Farm,” “The Crow in 
Massachusetts,” “Rats and Rat Riddance,” 
“The Domestic Cat, Bird Killer, Mouser and 
Destroyer of Wild Life,” “The Farmer’s In- 
terest in Game Protection,” “Bird Houses 
and Nesting Boxes,” “Food Plants to Attract 
Birds and Protect Fruit,” “Food, Feeding 
and Drinking Appliances and Nesting Mate- 
rial to Attract Birds,” “The English Sparrow 
and the Means of Controlling It,” “The Star- 
ling,” “The Natural Enemies of Birds,” as 
well as numerous nature leaflets, Bird and 
Arbor Day programs, and reports. 

The Division has also prepared and the 
Commonwealth published, a volume of about 
500 pages on “Useful Birds and Their Pro- 
tection,” a larger one on “Game Birds, Wild 
«Fowl and Shore Birds,” and finally, a three- 
volume work, fully illustrated with colored 
plates of all species, on “The Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States,” 
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State’s Interest in Homes Financed by Tax- 
payers as Well as in Those Supported by 
Private Funds Described by Specialist 





By WILLIAM C. ROGERS 


Director, Bureau of Dependent Adults, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York 


EARS ago Will Carleton wrote a cele- 
brated poem entitled “Over the Hills to 
the Poorhouse,” which reflects much of 

the public dread formerly connected with 
life in public homes. Since that time a great 
change for the better has occurred in regard 
to the public care of dependents. 

+ + 

In former days, the poorhouse and work- 
house were combined and paupers, minor 
criminals, orphaned children, vagrants, fee- 
ble-minded and insane were cared for to- 
gether. Under enlightened modern con- 
science, separate provision is made for the 
care of all these classes of the needy, and 
even the old names have vanished under 
more humane terminology. 

The poorhouse became first, the almshouse, 
and now is officially called the public home. 
Those whom our fathers called paupers were 
later called poor persons, and now are named 
dependents. 

No longer are orphans, prisoners, vagrants, 
the insane, feeble-minded, epileptics, war 
veterans, tubercular patients, crippled and 
orphaned children and other special classes 
of dependents sent to the public home, which 
is reserved for the care of the aged and of 
chronic invalids, whose exhausted means and 
ill health no longer permit self-support. 

There are 62 of these public homes in New 
York State. They are mostly county homes, 
though several cities have their own public 
homes. 

The present population of the public homes 
is 11,000, one-fourth of whom are women. 
A typical county home will therefore have 
the care of about 180 persons, of whom only 
35 are women. 

If one were conducted on a visit to a typi- 
cal county home many things about it would 
be surprising and interesting. 

Our typical home has a country location 
not too far from the county seat for con- 
venient access. The buildings are modern, 
of fireproof brick and stone construction, 
with slate roofs. There is a central admin- 
istration building which is also the residence 
of the county commissioner of public welfare. 

At the left of the administration building 
is the men’s dormitory, and on the right is a 
smaller building which is the women’s dor- 
mitory. These dormitory buildings are two 
stories in height. They contain sleeping and 
sitting rooms, toilets and baths. There are 
single bedrooms for many of the old people, 
and light, airy dormitory rooms for the re- 
mainder. A central radio, with loud speakers 
in the several day rooms, is provided. 

The buildings are heated by steam from a 
detached boiler house. The beds are white 
enameled single beds of hospital type, fitted 
with a good mattress, clean linen, and plenty 
of blankets. 

Directly behind the administration build- 
ing is the service building, two stories and 
basement, harmonizing in structure with the 
other buildings and connected with them by 
enclosed corridors. The basement contains a 
power laundry and bakery, and storerooms 
for food supplies. The main floor is occu- 
pied by the*kitchen and dining rooms for 
men and women and employes. Much of the 
housekeeping and dining room work is done 
by the more able-bodied inmates, but paid 
employes have their sleeping rooms on the 
second floor of the service building. 


+ =< 


A good infirmary or hospital building is 
located at one side of the main group of 
buildings and provides beds and hospital 
care for the sick. A trained nurse is in 
charge of the hospital which is visited daily 
by the county physician. 

This county home has a good farm of about 
200 acres, which is productive of garden vege- 
tables and orchard products for the table, 
and which supports a herd of accredited cat- 
tle from which a liberal supply of milk and 
butter is furnished. 

Perhaps our typical county home is one of 
those which is making a study of indoor oc- 
cupations for their therapeutic value. The 
farm and household work, in which the in- 
mates assist to the extent of their ability do 
not supply tasks to occupy all the time of 
those able to do some work, and even the 
bed-ridden enjoy having some productive 
work to do. 

The women are occupied in quilt making, 
embroidery, basketry and dressmaking for 
local needs.. The men make rugs, toys, game 
boards, artistic book ends, baskets and other 
objects. A booth at the county fair and an 
annual bazaar by a ladies’ committee, help 
to dispose of these products, and the profits 
go to support subscriptions to magazines, 
musical entertainments, and other diversions 
which are of .requent occurrence, especially 
in the Winter months. A moving picture 
projector is supplied and the inmates enjoy 
weekly a good picture show. 

If one goes to the dining rooms at dinner 
time he will see that good, wholesome food 
is supplied, and that it is well prepared. The 
dinner may consist of beef stew, boiled po- 
tatoes, cabbage, home-baked bread, butter 
and coffee or tea. 

+ + 


In addition to the 62 public homes main- 
tained by the taxpayers of the State, there 
are some 270 homes for the aged conducted 
as private enterprises by charitable or reli- 
gious groups. These are now subject to su- 
pervision by the State through the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, which the law di- 
rects shall establish rules for the reception 

ee SS 
which is recognized everywhere as the great- 
est authority on the bird life of that region. 

To further the dissemination of knowledge 
about our birds, the Commonwealth will soon 
print a separate edition of the colored plates 
from the “Birds of Massachusetts” which 
should prove extremely valuable to all bird 
students and lovers of outdoor life. 

Monthly bulletins on bird migration, and 
on the local conditions of bird life, are pre- 
pared and sent to a large mailing list, and 
these bulletins, called “Items of Interest,” do 
much to stimulate and encourage bird study 
and bird protection, and to spread a knowl- 
edge of the importance of our birds to the 
people. And that, in effect, is the real ob- 
ject of the formation of the Division of Or- 
nithology, the collection and dissemination of 
facts regarding the relations of birds to man. 





and care of inmates and shall by inspection 
verify compliance with such rules. Our De- 
partment publishes a directory of these pub- 
lic and private homes for the aged. 

Public welfare officers are elected or ap- 
pointed in each county, city and town in 
the State, whose duty is to afford necessary 
relief to dependent persons. A town welfare 
officer supervises the relief granted to per- 
sons in their homes, including medical care 
given at home to those who are residing in 
and have a settlement in such town. Settle- 
ment is gained by one year of residence with- 
out receipt of public relief by any member of 
the family. ‘Settlement once gained is not 
lost until a new settlement is gained in an- 
other town, or unless the person removes 
from the State for one year. 


+ + 


City welfare officers have the same duty 
as town officers and in addition supervise 
the hospital care of persons having a settle- 
ment in the city. 

County welfare officers attend to the care 
of all dependents for whose care the town 
and city officers are not responsible. That 
is, for the hospital and other institutional 
care of those having a town settlement, for 
institutional care except in hospitals for 
those having a city settlement,,and for all 
necessary care of those resident in or found 
in the county, but not having a settlement in 
the town or city where they are found in 
need. 

The State assumes the payment of ex- 
penses for relief incurred in the counties for 
nonresidents who have not been in any 
county of the State for 60 days during the 
year preceding their application for relief. 

Other nonresidents are relieved at county 
expense, but the expense incurred is charged 
back to the town of their legal settlement. 

War veterans in need of relief are not 
classed with public dependents, but are fur- 
nished needed help by relief officers of their 
own veteran organizations, and the expenses 
so incurred are paid by the taxpayers 
through special appropriations. 

The relief granted at the homes of appli- 
cants during the last fiscal year amounted 
to nearly $5,000,000 and relieved nearly 120,- 
000 persons. 

+ + 

It is the policy of the State and local relief 
officers to keep families together where pos- 
sible, so that they shall not be separated by 
reason of poverty alone. Institutional or 
hospital care is given only to those who can- 
not be suitably cared for in their own homes. 

I find all over the State that boards of 
supervisors and taxpayers are proud of their 
local institutions and desire them to be equal 
to the best, so that those forced by misfor- 
tune, old age or chronic illness to become 
public wards, shall not lack good care in any 


_ respect. 
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By 
Dr. Horatio M. Pollock 
Director, Statistical Bu- 
reau, Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene, State of New 
York 


HE mind, like the body, develops from the 
food it assimilates. Mental food com- 
prises the books, magazines and papers 

we read; the addresses, sermons, radio talks, 
plays, concerts and conversations we hear; 
the pictures, rooms, flowers, landscapes, sun- 
sets, streets, buildings, movies, and people we 
see. These and many other things form the 
.sraw material that the mind takes in and 
uses for its growth and development. 

The wise selection of reading matter by an 
individual is no easy task. Books and maga- 
zines of many kinds compete with newspa- 
pers for his attention. Newspapers win first 
place because of their daily appeal and be- 
cause they afford contact with the current 
life and thought of the world. They un- 
doubtedly constitute the principal course of 
the mental diet of the average man. It fol- 
lows that the newspapers have large respon- 
sibility in relation to the development of the 
thought as well as the ideals of their readers. 

Books are the permanent records of the 
best thoughts, experiences, and achievements 
of the race. They give their readers direct 
contact with literature, art, science, philoso- 
phy and religion of all ages, and thus serve 
as instruments of education and conservators 
of civilization. Some books, however, consti- 
tute poor mental food. Unworthy books com- 
pete with others for the attention of the 
public. Some appeal to morbid curiosity, 
some to sex interest, and others to race, class, 
party, or religious prejudice. The choice of 
books becomes, therefore, a matter of large 
amount. So great is their influence that a 
man may be said to be known by the books 
he reads. 

The radio and motion and sound pictures 
furnish comparatively new types of mental 
food. Their appeal is almost universal and 
their capacity for good or ill is almost un- 
limited. To the degree that managers and 
producers realize their responsibility will 
these agencies contribute to the upbuilding 
of the mental life of their patrons. 

The mind assimilates food by the processes 
of thought. The more a person thinks con- 
cerning the ideaes that daily come to him, 
the better will he be able to think. In the 
present order of things the receptive fac- 
ulties are being overdeveloped but the cre- 
ative faculties are being neglected. We look, 
listen and read, but few of us talk over 
thoughtfully the things we see and hear, or 
write our thoughts for the consideration of 
others. 

Still fewer attempt to create new ideas or 
to extend the limits of human knowledge. 
The healthy mind not only should be kept 
open and receptive and in sympathetic touch 
with current ‘ife but should reflect on the 
problems daily presented and develop power 
to contribute something to the solution of 
the great questions arising from the efforts 
of man to reach a better civilization. 





